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THE GREATEST DAY SINCE ARMISTICE® 


An Archer of England 



This little lady, Miss Allcard, was the youngest competitor at the recent Southern Counties 
Annual Archery Meeting at Tunbridge Wells. The English have always been noted for their 
skill with the bow, and many archery meetings are still held in different parts of the country 


A SNAKE MEETS 
ITS DOOM 

THE FROG IT COULD 
NOT LET GO 

A Tale of One Dead Viper and 
Sixteen Living Ones . 

THE NATURALIST AND HIS BAG 

The Greeks believed that Fate, in the 
guise of a spirit called Nemesis, pursued 
mankind and, at the moment of their 
greatest happiness, struck them down. 
If there be a Nemesis in the realm of the 
reptiles and amphibia surely' Ripley, in 
Surrey 7 , is a centre of its activities.' 

There, the other day, a viper met a 
frog,'and a frog to a hungry viper means 
the highest happiness. The viper was a 
good-sized example of the only poisonous 
British serpent, 26 inches long and power¬ 
fully muscled. The frog was a giant. 

A Fatal Mouthful 

The snake struck and grabbed the frog. 
Then its mouth began to work upon the 
frog’s body, a motion which resembles 
the putting of a glove on a hand. But 
Nemesis was'present with a double- 
barrelled message of doom. 

The frog'proved too big for immediate 
consumption; it stuck in the adder’s 
throat. The snake could neither swallow 
it nor release itself. Its fangs are not 
adapted to surrender. Once they grip, 
they are like'Marl: Antony’s speech, and 
go straight on. Pike's teeth are similar 
in design, curved so that they can pull 
in but not let forth. And that is the way. 
of snake’s teeth. 

Writhing and struggling violently, the 
unfortunate viper attracted the attention 
of a naturalist, the sort of man who 
would appear on the scene with an 
appropriate comment if the event 
occurred in one of the fables of Aesop. 

“ This,” thought he, " is the season 
when our enemies, the adders, produce 
their young, the season above all others 
when they should be killed.” So he 
dealt a blow with his stick which settled 
the fate of the viper: - - 

What a Snake Can Swallow 

Our vipers are among the snakes which 
do not lay' eggs,- but retain them in the 
body till the eggs hatch and the young 
snakes themselves enter the world. And 
this viper, which had contemplated a 
mighty meal of frog, proved to contain 
16 little live vipers ! 

There we have the explanation, un¬ 
doubtedly, of the age-old question which 
has agitated naturalists : " Do mother 
adders swallow their young to protect 
them ? ” They do not ; the young 
adders which are found in thebodies of 
adult vipers are the infants which have 
hatched from the eggs inside the parent’s 
body’ and have not yet appeared in the 
outer world. 

Nemesis in the reptile world struck 
the fatal blow at this viper ; which could 
neither swallow its prey nor escape with 
it.' Had there been time we cannot 


doubt that the reptile would have got 
the-better of its mouthful. There is 
hardly a,limit, in reason, to. the-swallow¬ 
ing capacity of snakes, if;they' are given 
time.- It was only two y'ears ago that a 
six-foot py'thon at Manchester Zoo was 
swallowed by another, slightly smaller. 

How can . such things be ? " Snakes 
do not tell us, but they prove the 
possibility. Whereas the viper and the 
python cannot desist once they have 
gripped a victim, but must eat stri^ght 
forward, the feat can ultimately be 
managed by some of the order, when 
the 'victim is not too large, 

For example, there was a jolly little 
grass snake, one of the innocent tribe, 
excellent friends, snappers-up of small 
types of life which are apt to grow 
excessive in numbers. This snake was 
taken up by' a naturalist who was 
quick to recognise a friend, and had with 
him a collector’s bag. But the naturalist 
must have been a hapless bachelor, 
for the bag he carried had a.hole in it. 


The hole did not seem to matter here, 
however, for, thought the naturalist, the 
snake was far too portly to escape by 
such an avenue; it had just dined, and 
seemed secure enough. 

When the man reached home, how¬ 
ever, the snake was missing from the 
hag, but in its place lay a. plump live 
toad, gravely blinking at him. The 
snake had swallowed the toad, found 
itself too fat to escape through the 
hole with it, and had cast it out of its 
mouth to make good its escape ! 


FIREMEN v. WASPS 

Attending a stack fire recently' the 
firemen of Peterborough encountered a 
second enemy' with which to battle. 

The motor-pump was in operation 
when one of the wheels dropped into a 
wasps’ nest. The amazed insects emerged 
and attacked the firemen with a will, 
so much so that seven members of the 
brigade had to receive first-aid treatment. 


TALKING FROM 
THE ATLANTIC 

SHIP’S CABIN TO FIRESIDE 

Another Wonder that is 
Hurrying to Come True 

SEA TRAVELLERS HEARD 
ACROSS AMERICA 

An Atlantic gale was whipping the 
waves to stormy heights, but, though 
they crashed above the ship’s bows and 
swirled along the lower decks in a green 
flood, the big liner plunged through them 
with her rolling gait, and the first-class 
passengers made the best of it in their 
luxurious cabins, though no one was 
strongly tempted to take a constitutional 
before lunch. 

In one of the cabins a passenger lifted 
the telephone at the head of his sofa 
from its bracket, and said, “ Wireless, 
please.” There was a pause of a few 
seconds, and then, in answer to the 
response he had received, he added : 
“ Shore station. England, long distance. 
Yes, please. Yes, London. City 0202.” 

From Cabin to Fireside 

There was a pause after the passenger 
had replaced the telephone on the bracket 
and resumed the book lie was reading. 
It was at last broken by the trill of the 
bell, and the passenger seated in the 
cabin of the ship at sea began a con¬ 
versation with his friend, who was sitting 
cosily by the fire on another sofa, 2000 
miles away. 

Not much time was spent in talking 
about the weather, for their conversation 
was reckoned in pounds to the call, but 
there was time for the man on the liner 
to mention the sort of storm there was 
at sea, and for the man on shore to 
reply that in London it looked like a fog. 
Then the two got on to the business which 
was the reason for their talk, and they' 
talked comfortably, and clearly through 
the storm, across the realms of space, 
from the ship’s cabin to the cosy fireside. 

~ What is Done Already 

This is no fanciful vision of the 
future, for though wireless telephone 
conversations are hot y'et carried on 
between Transatlantic liners and London 
offices they certainly are on the way'. 
Already on the United Slates liner 
Leviathan a passenger can do' exactly 
what has been described, namely, call up 
a number on any telephone exchange in 
the United States, even as far across 
the continent as San Francisco, and be 
put into communication with it. - Wire¬ 
lessly he is connected with the shore 
station at Deal Beach, New Jersey', and 
thence his words are transmitted by 
long-distance telephones to any wanted 
number on any' exchange. At present 
the call may cost from four dollars a 
minute for the East Coast to twenty 
dollars for a three minutes’ talk with 
San Francisco. Needless to say', the 
talkers at both ends are first requested 
to” speak up!” 
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PALACES IN 
KINGDOM COME 

FAMOUS MEN BUILDING 
THEM 

A Little Dinner Party at the 
League of Nations 

THE GOLDEN RULE 

By a Correspondent at Geneva 

On the eve of the opening of the 
League of Nations Assembly there took 
place at one of the great hotels in 
Geneva a very unusual dinner. There 
were nearly four hundred guests, who 
sat down at thirty flower-decked tables, 
and the people present included some 
of the most eminent statesmen and 
journalists of all nations, as well . as 
three archbishops. But it was not on 
that account that the dinner was un¬ 
usual ; it was because of the extra¬ 
ordinary simplicity of the menu, which 
was as follows : 

Pilaf a l’Orientale 
Pain 
Compote 
Cacao 

Pilaf, it should be explained, is 
scalloped macaroni with evaporated 
milk ; the rest of the menu is plain 
enough—bread, soup, and cocoa, with 
water to drink. The dinner was served 
on pewter dishes and in the simplest 
way. Before the meal started a number 
of Eastern children, orphans of refugees, 
who live in a home just outside Geneva, 
came forward and sang the orphan’s 
grace : 

Thou art great and Thou art good, ■ 

And we thank Thee for the food. 

By Thy hand must we be jed. 

Give us, Lord, our daily bread. 

What It Was All About 

Never did Geneva see a happier feast 
in any of its hotels, nor one which left 
less indigestion behind. After the dinner 
a number of speeches were made, mostly 
in English, and a film was shown 
illustrating the work of children’s 
hospitals in the Near East, especially at 
Athens. At the close those present 
made a little calculation as to the few 
centimes which this simple fare had cost 
them and the several francs they would 
have paid for a dinner of their cus¬ 
tomary sort, and they laid the difference, 
multiplied a certain number of times, 
on the table for the benefit of- 

But it is now time to explain what 
it is all about. This was the diner 
international de la regie d’or, or the 
International Golden Rule Dinner. The 
first such dinner was held two years ago 
in Geneva, presided over by M. Paul 
Hymans, then President of the League 
of Nations Assembly. The dinner is 
exactly the same meal as is given once 
a day to the 35,000 children who are 
under the care of the International 
Association for Near East Relief. 

Thirty Million Meals a Year 

These children, Armenians and others, 
were orphaned through the distresses of 
the World War, which meant for many 
people in the East eviction from home 
and death by the wayside as well as on 
the battlefield. These children have 
become international wards, and they 
are fed, to the number of thirty million 
meals a year, by the Golden Rule 
citizens of Europe and America. Had 
it not been for the Golden Rule these 
children and twice as many more (the 
others having now reached an age at 
which they can earn their own bread) 
would have been in nameless scattered 
graves anywhere between the Baltic 
and the Black Sea. 

Now for the Golden Rule itself. This 
is how it was put before the diners at 
Geneva: Tout ce que voiis voudriez 
que les aiitres vous fassent (on envers vos 
enfants laisses denues de tout) faites Is 
lear de meme. 

The people who support this charming 
idea include Lord Cecil, representing 
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THE MONKEY THAT 
REACHED OREPUKI 

How it Named an Island 

A LITTLE TOWN’S STORY 
OF SIXTY YEARS 

Any reader turning to the map of 
New Zealand will find in the south of 
South Island, that is, in Southland, 
Te Wae Wae Bay, and on the eastern 
side of the bay Orepuki. 

Of course these are Maori names, given 
by the New Zealand aborigines. Orepuki 
is the place from which comes a letter 
written by a girl who reads the C.N., 
and as we look at Orepuki on the map we 
think how strange it is that by letter she 
should be teaching us things, just as we 
teach her things through the C.N. 

For now we seem to know Orepuki, its 
life past and present. A photo shows the 
Longwood Range, at the foot of which 
the township jiesties ; the bay with a fine 
beach on which waves are breaking; and 
an island in its midst called Monkey 
Island. So beautiful is the scenery, with 
the native bush coloured with many 
shades of green, broken at intervals by 
bright red, that our correspondent 
wonders why tourists do not come from 
afar to see it. Anyway, we see it. 

The Only Survivor 

But why Monkey Island ? New 
Zealand is not naturally a home of the 
monkey. The name is said to come from 
the wreck of a boat on the island long 
ago, when the only survivor who reached 
the island from the reef-trapped ship 
was a monkey. 

So Orepuki has had its tragedy. It 
has also had its triumphs. Formerly, that 
is, about 60 years ago, it was a famous 
gold-mining site. Over £1,000,000 worth 
of gold has been sent from it to the 
world’s business centres. But the gold¬ 
mining has now dwindled, though still 
in stormy weather some fresh deposits 
appear on the beach. 

The place has had its failure besides 
the dwindling of its gold. Much- money 
was spent there for some twenty years 
in promoting a shale oil mine; but the 
mine Jias been shut down for more than 
twenty years, and now the township 
relies chiefly on saw-milling and dairying, 
steady, lasting employments. 

There is a glimpse of a township’s 
story of sixty years, sent from the other 
side of the world, and thousands of such 
stories of ups and downs (but chiefly ups) 
trace the growth of the great Empire 
of which we hear far too little. 


TURKEY IN THE WORLD 
COURT 
A Good Step 

Turkey has taken a significant move 
forward in international affairs. 

It is a very little while since she 
flouted the authority of the Inter¬ 
national Court at The Hague; now she 
has agreed to submit a dispute to it. 

The dispute is with France over a 
collision between French and Turkish 
ships. France was indignant because 
the Turkish -Government arrested the 
first mate of the French vessel. 

Now the dispute has been referred to 
the World Court. 


Continued irom the previous column 
Great Britain; Georges Clemenceau, 
the aged statesman of France; Dr. 
Nansen, the exponent of the very best 
things in modern . Scandinavia ; and 
Mr. Coolidge, the President of the 
United States. They, and a host of 
others less distinguished . but with 
equal compassion, are earning the re¬ 
ward expressed in John Masefield’s lines: 

He who gives a child a treat 
Makes joy-bells ring in Heaven’s Street; 
And he who gives a child a home 
Builds palaces in Kingdom Come. 


THE WAY THE WIND 
BLOWS 

Trade Unions and the 
General Strike 

It grows less and less likely that we 
shall ever have another General Strike 
in Britain. f 

There has been widespread discontent 
in many of the unions at having been 
required to cease work without being 
consulted, and this feeling would long 
ago have found expression but for the 
general agreement to put off all discus¬ 
sion on the subject till the coal dispute 
was over. But in spite of this postpone¬ 
ment there was a very significant dis¬ 
cussion at the Trade Union Congress at 
Bournemouth. 

A proposal was made that the powers 
of the Council of the Congress should be 
extended, with special reference to its 


It is Finished 

It was a great day at Geneva when 
M. Briand spoke these noble words in the 
presence of the German Chancellor. Three 
years ago it would have been impossible, 
but Time is doing a wonderful thing. 

What does peace mean for 
Germany and France ? It means 
the end of that succession of wars 
that stains every page of the his¬ 
tory of the past. 

It is ended, and ended are the 
long vigils of mourning. No more 
of war; no more brutal solutions 
to settle differences which, after 
it all, remain unsettled still. 

It is ended! Henceforth it 
shall be justice that shall declare 
the right. Like citizens who take 
their disputes to a magistrate, we, 
too, will settle ours. Away with 
rifles, with machine-guns, and with 
cannon ! Make way for concilia¬ 
tion, for arbitration, for peace. ~ 


power to take control of disputes, to 
levy money contributions from unions, 
and to organise the provision of food 
through the cooperative societies during 
disputes ; but it was rejected by an over¬ 
whelming majority, the miners being 
almost the only people to support it. 

Whatever they think of the way the 
Council used its present powers in May, 
the unions have, at any rate, no intention 
of enlarging them. 

A LAKE REPLACES A 
FOREST 

Sliding Glacier in Norway 

In a snow plateau covering 380 square 
miles and rising to nearly 7000 feet, the 
cradle of many a mighty glacier, a big 
break seems reasonably likely to happen 
from time to time. 

Such a plateap is the Jostedals Braen, 
the largest in Europe, near the west 
coast of Norway, and the glacier descend¬ 
ing from it toward the glorious Sogne 
Fiord has made a vast break. 

Carrying with it half a million cubic 
yards of woodland, it has created 
behind it a lake a mile long, and caused 
nearly £70,000 damage. .See World Map 


NEARLY 500,000 YEARS LOST 

In the past fifty years, says Sir George 
Newman, Chief Medical Officer of the 
Ministry of Health, life in England and 
Wales lias become longer, opportunity 
greater, education better, childhood 
healthier, and medical treatment swifter 
and more effective. 

Notwithstanding all that, however, 
sickness and disablement among insured 
persons alone amounted last year to 25 
million weeks, or 480,770 years, which 
means that the equivalent of twelve 
months’ work by nearly half a million 
people was lost to the nation. 


THE COAL TROUBLE 

Is This the Way Out ? 

THE NEED FOR KEEPING 
DOWN COSTS 

It seems'that at last the Coal Industry 
may be in sight of a solution of its 
troubles, though nobody knows what 
will happen at the time we write. 

Through all these months the miners’ 
leaders have been declaring that they' 
will accept no reduction of pay and no 
increase of hours. The owners, on their 
side, have rejected the concessions pro¬ 
posed in Sir Herbert Samuel’s report, and 
finally the Government, after passing an 
Act allowing eight hours’ work in place 
of seven, and withdrawing the offer of a 
grant to tide over the settlement period, 
have declared themselves powerless to 
intervene again till some suggestion 
should be made acceptable to both sides. 

Facing Realities 

But when Parliament met for two days 
in the holidays to renew the Govern¬ 
ment’s emergency powers for keeping 
order in colliery districts a fresh appeal 
was made for a settlement, and the 
Government told the miners that if they 
had any real suggestions to offer the j 
Government would call a conference and : 
allow nothing to stand in the way. 

Three days later the miners’ secretary 
announced that his Federation was 
prepared to enter into, negotiations for 
a new national agreement “with a view 
to a reduction in labour coktsi 1 ” I 

This acknowledgment that “ a reduc¬ 
tion in labour costs ’’ is necessary 
showed that at last they were facing 
realities, and Mr. Churchill invited the 
parties to meet. But here a new diffi¬ 
culty presented itself. The employers 
declared that their National Association 
no longer had authority to negotiate, 
and that separate local settlements must 
be made with each district. 

A Reasonable Suggestion 

To this the miners have always 
been opposed, and Mr. Churchill replied 
by inviting the employers to secure 
authority tor national negotiations ; and 
hinted that if they failed it might be 
necessary for the Government to appoint 
an Industrial Court and take its own way 
to a settlement without them. This he 
followed up with a further suggestion 
that the general principles of a settle¬ 
ment should be agreed upon nationally, 
and that their local application should 
be settled in the districts. 

This suggestion, in spite of the ob¬ 
stinate opposit’on of the coal-owmers, 
has appealed to the country as a reason¬ 
able and practical compromise, and has 
aroused the belief that it will lead us out 
of our troubles. - 


THINGS SAID 

The ambition of all minorities is to be¬ 
come a majority. Miss Wilkinson', M.P. 

The only certain w r ay out of strikes is 
through the ballot box. Mr. Bromley, M.P. 

More houses are being built than are 
required to meet the growth of popula¬ 
tion. Sir Kingsley Wood, M.P. 

The allotment movement is one of 
the great things created by the war that 
has not faded away. Mr. F. D. Acland 
The aim of the Scout Movement is 
to form a school of Peace and Goodwill 
upon Earth. Sir Robert Baden-Powsll 
A generation ago thereAvere aThousand 
men to every opportunity ; today there 
are a thousand opportunities for every 
man. ' Mr. Henry Ford 
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WHY DID THEY KILL 
CAPTAIN COOK ? 

THE FRIENDS WHO 
TURNED ENEMIES 

A Point of View from the 
Scene of His Death 

DEFENCE OF THE NATIVES 

The remarkable story lately published 
in the C.N. monthly of the death of 
Captain Cook has brought an interesting 
letter from Mrs. Harry Dawson, a C.N. 
reader in Honolulu, the capital of 
the Hawaiian Islands. 

Mrs. Dawson points out that, though 
the bones of Captain Cook have no 
tomb on which his countrymen today 
may lay a laurel, a monument has been 
placed at Kealakekua Bay, in the 
Island of Hawaii, to mark the spot 
where he was murdered, and that many 
tourists go there to pay respect to the 
great explorer’s memory. 

Some of the bones of Captain Cook 
were kept in the Temple of Lono, on 
the east side of Hawaii, and worshipped 
by the people till 1819, when they were 
concealed in some secret place. 

Idols Burned 

Mrs. Dawson points out that the 
killing of Captain Cook was due, in 
some measure at least, to the foolish 
actions of his own people : 

The majority of the natives (she says) 
Iqoked upon Captain Cook as an incarnation 
of their god Tono, who, as they supposed, 
had now returned in fulfilment of an ancient 
prophecy, and they looked upon his crew 
as supernatural beings. They treated him as 
such; he “ moved among them an earthly 
deity, observed, feared, and worshipped.” 

After the first ten days the natives tired 
of their guests, whose violations of taboo, 
with their abandoned conduct, were such 
as to disgust even heathens. Being in want 
of fuel, they carried off the fence around the 
temple, and twelve idols within it. During 
the visit one of the seamen died and was 
' buried in the temple with both Christian 
and pagan funeral rites. This was enough to 
show the natives that the strangers were 
mortal like themselves. 

This explanation, Mrs. Dawson thinks, 
is due from present-day sojourners in 
these islands in defence of their native 
fellow-citizens. 

Revenge of the Natives 

In the September number of My 
Magazine the whole story was told 
of Captain Cook’s last voyage. It 
explained how one of his colleagues, 
Captain Fourneaux, lost his life from 
similar causes on a previous voyage. 
He and nine men became separated 
from Captain Cook in New Zealand 
during a storm, and on his return the 
explorer heard the story of their end 
from the natives themselves. 

They told him unreservedly what had 
happened, and that the lost men had 
been afterwards cooked and eaten. The 
murder was committed, because one of 
the sailors had stolen something from 
the hut of one of the inhabitants, and 
when the owner demanded it back again 
one of the men struck him. 

In 1928 is to be celebrated the 150th 
anniversary of Captain Cook’s first 
landing in the Hawaiian Islands in the 
year before his death. This was on 
Kauai, the most northerly island of the 
group, and there is a movement to 
erect a monument to mark the spot. 
A great broad arrow has been found 
carved on the rocks there, believed to 
have been the work of Captain Cook. 


A NEW BUILDING MATERIAL 

A new building material has been 
invented in Denmark. 

It is called aerated concrete, and is 
really ordinary concrete which before it 
hardens is stirred violently into a foam. 
Once it becomes hardened it is full of air 
bubbles, which ensure good insulation. 


THE WIRELESS LIGHTHOUSE 



The new fog-slgnalllng station at Calais 


A BRIGHT PATCH 
IN A DULL DAY 

THE SINGING PEOPLE 

Mr. Gibson Young and What 
He is Doing 

CHEERING US ALL UP 

By Our Music Correspondent 

Who lias not rejoiced of late to bear 
outside the Royal Exchange at midday, 
or in the churchyard of St. Martin’s in 
Trafalgar Square, a crowd of hundreds 
of men, clerks, mechanics, top-liatted 
members of the Stock Exchange, aproned 
warehousemen, singing : 

D’ye ken John Peel with his coat so gay, 

D’ye ken John Peel when he's far, far away, 
D’ye ken John Peel at the break o’ the day 
With his hounds and his horn in the morning ? 



Since singing is so good a thing, 
said old William Byrd, he wished all 
men would learn to sing. Mr. Gibson 
Young is now hard at work trying to 
bring fulfilment to Byrd’s wish. 

That Englishmen have always had a 
special liking for vocal music there is 
good evidence in the famous choirs and 
choral societies which have been so 
popular in England, and which still 
flourish today. But in days gone by, 
as well as the work of these choirs 
and societies of trained singers, there 
was a vast amount of singing done by 
the ordinary English folk in their homes 
and at their work. 

Turmoil that Stops Singing 

Conditions of life in our modern 
civilisation have made much of this 
kind of singing impossible. One has 
only to think of the carpenter working 
in close company with a steam saw, 
of the worker in a factory among 
whirling leather bands and wheels, of 
the laundress amid the hiss of escaping 
steam and the whir of machinery, 
even of the ploughman perched on a 
snorting, puffing motor-tractor instead 
of tramping behind Dobbin and Daisy, 
to realise that there is small possibility 
of the singing of those old working 
folk-songs with which the laundress 
and the ploughman of a few generations 
ago used to wile away the hours. 

Yet singing “ is so good a thing,” 
as old Byrd said ; ‘‘it is delightful to 
Nature and good to preserve the health 
of Man ; it doth strengthen all the parts 
of the brest and doth open the pipes.” 
Experience and medical science have 
proved it since Byrd’s time. New 
outlets, then, must be found for this 
valuable dxercise, and Community Sing¬ 
ing is one of them. 

A Joyful Noise 

After a trying morning spent among 
the tapping of typewriters, or amid the 
noise and turmoil of commercial or 
industrial life, delightful relief is found 
by the hundreds who gather in the 
comparative quiet of the space in front 
of the Royal Exchange, or in the church¬ 
yard of St. Martin’s, and there, led 
by Air. Gibson Young or one of liis 
lieutenants, join in singing some of 
those refreshing old English songs which, 
though old, will never grow dull. No 
voice tests are required for these choirs, 
the special object being that everyone 
should make his joyful noise ! 

Then our good folk, with all parts of 
the breast strengthened and the pipes 
well.. opened, go back to the labours 
of tlie afternoon with nerves soothed 
and minds refreshed, thanks to music 
and to the excellent work of Mr. Gibson 
Young and liis Community Singing, 


A WRECK DRIFTS 60 MILES 


The cannon near the new apparatus was once a fog signal 

A remarkable invention is used to guide ships into Calais Harbour in foggy weather. The 
note from a siren is projected under the sea in one direction only, and a ship fitted with 
suitable apparatus can follow this path of sound. The siren note is also transmitted by 
wireless, so that the interval between receiving the wireless waves and the sound waves tells 
the captain of a ship how far he is from Calais 


A wreck sunk in Morecanrbc Bay, its 
deck entirely covered by shellfish, has 
been identified as the steamship Glcn- 
cona, abandoned on fire near Holj'liead 
some months ago. She must have drifted 
60 miles before sinking. 
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A DEER’S 

ASTOUNDING JUMP 

LEAPING THROUGH AN 
IRON GATE 

Zoo Hospital Patient’s Bold 
Dash for Liberty 

LIFE AND ACCURACY 

By Our Natural Historian 

There is no more interesting chapter 
in the private history of the Zoo than 
that made up of the escapes, achieved 
or attempted, by animals housed there. 

It is not that the animals are un¬ 
happy ; they like to stretch their legs ; 
merry mischief sometimes impels them 
to a prankish flight; and sometimes 
alarm is responsible. There is not a 
captive elephant that would not, if it 
could, stampede at the sight of a mouse. 

It was alarm which led to the most 
recent of these escapades. In the Zoo 
hospital, recovering from a gash in her 
flank administered by an ungentle 
comrade’s antlers, was a little female 
muntjac deer. Her ward consisted of 
a stable which is guarded by two portals. 
The inner is a gate with iron bars 
spaced about six inches apart. Beyond 
that is an ordinary stable door. 

A Wonderful Leap 

A keeper entered the apartment to 
make things tidy, and the deer grew 
alarmed. The iron gate was closed, 
and so was the lower part of the stable 
door, this one being some four feet high. 
With one look at the barriers the deer 
took a sudden leap, and, by almost a 
miracle of accuracy, shot between the 
iron bars, out over the wooden door, 
and so away into the grounds. She ran 
the length of the Zoo,' plunged into 
Regent Canal, swam it, and was then 
captured and taken, back. 

It is unnecesary to insist on the 
wonder of the feat—the strength, the 
accuracy, and speed of an effort which 
carried the animal through the narrow- 
barred gate ; but we must not think 
that such an achievement is unique in 
Nature. The Alpine chamois leaps with 
equal precision every day, for this little 
beauty lands with unerring safety on 
a dizzy pinnacle of rock no bigger 
than a five-shilling piece. A cat bounds 
on to the top of a fence no wider than 
matchboarding, and .runs along it. 

Exactness of Aim 

A lion or tiger makes a bite which 
severs the vertebrae of its victim ex¬ 
actly where a wound is fatal; the wasp 
whose young are fed on spiders is as 
exact in inflicting a sting which de¬ 
prives its victim of movement and action, 
yet permits it to live till the unhatched 
egg shall become a grub with an appetite. 

Life at. large depends greatly on 
accuracy. The bird must come back 
to its old home, the antelope to its 
grassland, the reindeer to its lichen, the 
pigeon to its loft. These are feats as won¬ 
derful as flight between narrow bars. 

Nature’s Accuracy 

But the sense of -locality and dis¬ 
tance is common among the thrushes 
and blackbirds on our lawns which trace 
the subterranean worm, the bird which 
pecks out the insects crawling deep 
beneath the bark of trees, and, stranger 
still, the ichneumon fly, whose probe 
finds a way through bark or soil into the 
very spot where a living insect hides and, 
by that one stab, is made the receptacle 
of an egg which will hatch into a grub 
and devour its living host. 

Nature deals on heroic lines in 
mountains, earthquakes, oceans, and 
typhoons; but in the microscopic 
accuracy of a myriad forms of life she 
manifests no less marvellous a facility, 
whether it be that of an unfaltering 
Jeer or a stoat seizing the one spot of its 
victim’s anatomy which will paralyse the 
animal’s action and so make it, next 
minute, a meal. E. A. B. 


AFRICA CALLING 

By Our Missionary Correspondent 

Out of Africa many voices are calling 
today, and happily there are friends 
of Africa who let us know what its 
needs are and what we can do to help- 
In the remarkable African number of 
the International Review of Missions, 
published during this summer, we can 
listen to these voices. 

One thing becomes clearer every day. 
It will make a great difference to Africa 
how the white races treat the black, 
but it will make no less difference 
to the white races than to the black. 
If the white peoples keep the black 
in the gutter they will keep themselves 
there too. This is. what a wise Negro 
scholar, Booker Washington, said many 
years ago, and it is no less true today. 

A Fresh Start 

The Africans are calling for schools, 
but they need more than the power 
to read books. They want schools so 
that they can learn how to make the 
African village a Christian thing, with 
its life clean and healthy and merry. 
And when the African has learned to 
read he must have books. Almost 
everywhere in Africa there are trans¬ 
lations of the Bible, and in many 
languages translations of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, but there are few other books. 

Today the good work is beginning, 
and African boys and girls have one 
great advantage over others—their 
teachers can make a fresh start without 
repeating the mistakes the white peoples 
have made in education. 

The Hard Battle 

There is a call from Africa for doctors 
and nurses, for many diseases have 
to be fought. Some are carried by 
insects, and there is a hard battle 
to be fought against these tiny enemies. 
Sleeping-sickness twenty years ago 
carried off one-tenth of the'population 
of Uganda. In 1905 there were 8000 
deaths, but since 1917 there have been 
none in that land. Science in the hands 
of men with compassion learned from 
the Master in their hearts came to the 
rescue. Science won that fight in Africa. 
It will win other fights in the future. 
The mosquito and the tsetse-fly can be 
beaten, but they are not beaten'yet. 

But Africa is calling even more for 
goodwill and fair-play for its people. 
They want to be free to show what 
they have in' them. They, are only 
beginning their life in the great family 
pf nations. Around them and in their 
midst are all the older nations; they 
appeal to them for their own life. 
They do not want to be merely a 
problem ; they wish to be treated as 
human beings, with much to receive 
from others and much to give. 

Learning to Live 

There is an African boy now at work 
under a doctor in West Africa. “ I 
wish you could give us fifty like him,” 
the doctor says. He is at work in a 
prison, and the prisoners are devoted 
to him. Recently two murderers were 
brought in after a desperate hunt, in 
which both were badly wounded. In 
olden days they would have been left 
on the ground untended, but what 
amazement it caused when this lad 
was seen by the natives to lift up the 
wounded, treat their w'ounds, feed them, 
and cover them with blankets ! The 
boy had learned his lessons in a Christian 
school, and he had gone out to teach 
others in the best of all ways—by doing 
acts of mercy. 

Africa is calling to us, not to do 
everything for its people, but to show 
them how they may learn to live them¬ 
selves and so be able to pass on the 
secret to others. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Benes , . . . . . Ben-esh 

Grindehvald. . . Grin-del-vahlt 

Jostedals .... Yo-ste-dals 

Neuwied .... Noy-veed 

Nincic * . . . Nint-chitch 


A GREAT CRICKET 
SEASON 

Why 1926 will be 
Remembered 

By Our Athletic Correspondent 

When September comes, a month too 
soon for the ardent lovers of our summer 
game, football thrusts cricket away from 
the centre of the stage of sports. 

Well, it has been a summer season 
that will long be remembered. Not 
only has there been the recovery from 
Australia of the championship of the 
world, but the county games have had 
a constant interest from their keenness 
and uncertainty. 

When almost every cricket-lover had 
made up his mind that the unbeaten 
Yorkshire eleven would again take the 
first place on the curiously-formed 
championship list Lancashire, by fine*, 
steady play and attendant good fortune, 
forged steadily toward the front, and> 
by a narrow margin, at last beat the 
still unbeaten county. It is an odd way 
of reckoning which puts second the 
eleven which never lost a game, and 
puts first an eleven which lost two games, 
one of them to the very team they super¬ 
seded ; but that is the way of reckoning. 

The Fight for First Place 

A striking feature of the year’s play 
was the rise of Glamorganshire into the 
upper half of the honours list. After 
having for several seasons a seemingly 
settled home near the foot of the list, 
Glamorganshire hovered for weeks 
around the top, and ended with a place 
of which she justly may be proud. 

Hampshire, too, made a strong bid 
for a high place, but sank through her 
latest matches to one step above 
Glamorgan. Of course the six highest 
counties—Lancashire, Yorkshire, Kent, 
Notts, Surrey, and Middlesex—are 
expected to be there or thereabouts, 
for they are permanently strong as 
breeding grounds of cricketers. 

Hobbs and Sutcliffe 

The highest personal batting honours 
of the year have gone to Hobbs and 
Sutcliffe, who have been fighting their 
country’s battle so well; but E. Tyldes- 
ley. Mead, Makepeace, Hardinge, and 
Dipper each scored over 2000 runs for 
his county. The bowlers most talked 
of were the evergreen Rhodes, who 
steadily headed the list, and Larwood, 
the most promising of the bowlers to 
whom England will look in the future. 

There is no doubt that Macdonald did 
much toward the victory of Lancashire. 
He took 163 wickets, and was one of 
seven bowlers who sent down in the 
season 1000 or more overs. The others 
were Parker, Freeman (Kent), S. Staples 
(Notts), Root, Astill, and Kennedy. 
Parker took 198 wickets. 

Strength and Weakness 

Features of the play were the out¬ 
standing merit of Macdonald and R. 
Tyldesley in Lancashire bowling ; the 
high level of Yorkshire batting and 
fielding; the strength of Kent batting 
and dependence on Wright and Freeman 
for bowling ; the strengthening of the 
bowling of Notts through Larwood ; 
the weakness of Surrey bowling com¬ 
pared with the batting ; the lack of 
aggressive power in Middlesex bowling, 
apart from Mr. Haig, though there is 
hope in Powell; the reliance of Hants 
on the team's professional backbone, 
Mead, Newman, Brown, Kennedy, and 
Boyes ; the stiffening .given to Glamor¬ 
ganshire by its Yorkshire recruits, and 
the fine bowling of Mercer and Ryan ; 
the need of bowling variety ■ in Essex ; 
and the outstanding position of Tate in 
Sussex with both bat and ball. 

Derbyshire is likely to improve -its 
position under the stimulus of Mr. 
Jackson; Warwickshire has had fine con¬ 
sistent service from Mr. Wyatt, Mr. 
Calthorpe, Parsons, Quaife, Kilner, and 


SEVENTH ASSEMBLY 
OF THE LEAGUE 

A Historic Meeting 

HOW THE PROCEEDINGS GO 

By Our League Correspondent 

The clerk of the weather at Geneva 
once more showed his liking for the 
League by providing a brilliantly sunny 
day for the opening of the Seventh 
Assembly, 

His welcome to the delegates was 
indeed so warm that- only the Abys- 
sinians, accustomed to tropical heat, 
could appreciate it! 

The heat of the ill-ventilated hall 
and the vast crowd of people, growing 
steadily more vast with each year, 
impressed upon everyone the need of 
the new building which the last Assembly 
decided to erect. 

The Year’s Work 

The first few days of the Assembly 
are occupied solely with business mat¬ 
ters. The President elected this year 
is M. Nincic, of - Yugo-Slavia. Other 
elections take place, commissions are 
arranged, and then, in the latter half 
of the week, the extremely interesting 
and important discussion on the report 
of the year’s work begins. This lengthy 
document, which is prepared by the 
Council, is always distributed to the 
Member States in advance, and dele¬ 
gates are prepared with their speeches, 
which are sometimes merely in approval 
of what has been done,.^ sometimes 
vigorous criticism of sofjiething left 
undone, and sometimes useful sugges¬ 
tions for future work. Out of these 
speeches emerge the general lines 
which the Assembly will follow. * 

It is seldom known beforehand what 
these lines will be. In 1923 and 1924 
great strides were made in the direction 
of disarmament and arbitration ; last 
year the big idea was of attacking the 
problem of the general life of peoples, 
their trade, their living, their wages, 
markets, and so on. Both these were 
beginnings, and have not yet got far 
enough on for the present Assembly to 
do much with them. The chief interest 
is the entrance of Germany and the 
changes in the Council, though the 
pleasure felt in welcoming Germany is 
rather dimmed by' the withdrawal of 
Brazil and the absence of Spain. 

The President’s Warning 

After three or four days of discussion 
on the year’s report, the Assembly 
divides up into six commissions, each 
of which reviews its own subject in 
careful detail. 

As the Assembly meets afresh each 
year without a4iy officers the President 
of the Council at the time opens the 
proceedings. This time it was M. 
Benes) of Czecho-Slovakia, one of the 
most active members of the League 
since its beginning. In his speech he 
reminded delegates that it was useless 
for the League to draw up conventions 
unless they determined to put these into 
force in their own countries. The same 
warning was given at the Labour 
Conference earlier ill the year. The 
people of each country have it in their 
own hands to make the world better 
than it is by carrying out in practice the 
suggestions and resolutions made by 
the men who . represent them at the 
meetings of the League. 


Continued from the previous column 
Bates, in spite of its few complete 
wins; Leicestershire is being steadily 
strengthened, and in Astill ,and Geary 
has two players of sterling value; 
Somerset and Gloucestershire are sport¬ 
ing counties that always interest those 
who see them play ; and Northampton 
and Worcester have much right to expect 
a change of fortune. 

On the whole, the season’s play has 
shown that cricket in England is in a 
thoroughly sound state. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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NORSEMEN IN AMERICA 
Traces of slone houses 
i an island off Nain 
are believed by 
recenf explorers 
lo be remains 
of a Norse 
village 
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NEW YORK'S STORM TROUBLES 
An almost tropical rainstorm at 
New York recently did so much 
damage that it is estimated that 
it will cost SjOQOOO to repair the 
roads on Staten Island alone 


Equator—the middle 
line round the globe 


THE WORLD'S WETTEST ANO SUNNIEST AREAS FOR SEPTEMBER 


MACHINE PARTS BY PARACHUTE 
A French airman who has been 
dropping supplies for ihe observatory 
on Mont Blanc.lately dropped80 
pounds of accumulator parts by 
means of a parachute 
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EXPLORING THE NORTH EAST PASSAGE 


l/fr ^ British ship has teen trading in the Kara Sea,having passed with 
i I V M&y' ddficulfg through the narrow Kara Strait, and a Russian/^ 

expedition is now looking for an easier --“* ‘ /S' 



expedition is now 

' A GLACIER MAKES HASTE seaway to Siberia farther north 
-~'Awooded region nearSogne Fiord is w ..— ^ 

Ybeiiig carried awag by part of the Jostedals glacier ig, V y ) f' ) 

which has broken loose and is sliding down 
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A LANDSLIDE DISASTER 
A landslide,caused bg the heavy rain in 
Northern Burma, has wrecked 70 bouses and killed 1 
: Bawdwin Mine 


20 people 
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Within this beltttie 
Sun is overhead at 
noon this week 
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BRITISH SETTLERS TOR BOLIVIA 
A party of British settlers have left 
for Bolivia, where they are togrow 
cotton on the Republics vast eastern 
*j plains They are to land at the new 
river port of Gaiba 


A MAN IN A NEST OF SNAKES 
While out hunting recently,a British 
resident ot Batavia fell into a pit 30 feet 
deep containing a nest of snakes, but 
beyond breaking his leg he escaped unliarmed 


PICTURESQUE FISHING 
To entertain the Swedish Crown (Vince, 
who is shortly to visit Japan, a display 
of night fishing with cormorants is to 
be given on the Nagara River 
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STOCKING SOUTH AFRICA'S RIVERS 
II is proposed to stock the inland waters of 
South Africa with edible fish as the result of 
a recent survey, and it is believed that salmon 
may be established in the western streams 


AIRMENS HUGE TASK 
The Great Barrier Reef of coral which stretches for 
1200 miles along Australia’s north east coast,is to 
be surveyed by three aeroplanes. Its total area 
is about 100.000 sguare miles 
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GERMANY PAYING 
Second Year’s War Debt 
SIXTY MILLION POUNDS 

Germany has successfully passed the 
second lankmark in her efforts after debt 
repayment: she has completed the 
second year’s payment, amounting to 
Go million pounds. 

Half these Go millions have been paid 
by the railways as interest on the railway 
bonds earmarked for debt payments. 
The tax on transport has produced 
another twelve millions. Interest on the 
debenture shares in the great German 
industries put aside for the purpose has 
yielded a further six millions ; and the 
remaining twelve millions have been 
provided out of general taxation. 

It lias always been expected that the 
difficulty in making the payments would 
be not so much in collecting the money 
in Germany as in transferring it to other 
countries without upsetting the ex¬ 
changes. Under the Dawes Plan, 
however, it has only been necessary to 
transfer about 35 per cent of the total 
in actual money across the frontiers, and 
this has been done by buying foreign 
currencies with gold marks. The rest 
was either paid within Germany, such 
as the cost of the Armies of Occupation 
and of the Dawes Commission, or in 
deliveries of goods and the restoration of 
Louvain Library. 


ELECTRIC LAMPS WHICH 
CAN BE DROPPED 
Good News from Schenectady 

Another great advance has been made 
in the manufacture of electric lamps, 
once again by the research department 
of the famous General Electric Company- 
in Schenectady. 

The bulbs can now be frosted inside 
instead of outside, and the process 
leaves the glass bulbs so strong that 
they can be dropped without breaking 
cither the glass or the filament. 


NAPOLEON’S COURTS 
228 to be Abolished 

In the days of Napoleon justice 
was brought to the doors of the people 
by setting up a court in every local 
division, known as an arrondissement 
(of which there are today 385), more or 
less as we have courts of petty- sessions 
all over England. 

These petty courts have continued 
ever since, but it has now been decided 
that with the improved communications 
of these day-s a court for each of the 
ninety departments, divided into sec¬ 
tions where the population is thick, 
will be quite enough. So 228 courts are 
to disappear. 

This will mean the closing of 218 
prisons as well. The magistrates, 
magistrates’ clerks, and as many as 
possible of the warders will be kept 
in employment elsewhere, but as these 
reach the retiring age there will be 
substantial economies. 

A COLONY THAT FAILED 
Fatal Extravagance 

It is difficult for the Government to 
economise without bringing hardship 
on somebody-. 

At the close of the war the Govern¬ 
ment had some land at Patrington, 
near Hull, intended for use as small 
holdings, but used instead for a farm 
settlement for ex-Service men. Those 
were the day-s when reckless extrava¬ 
gance, instead of economy-, was the 
habit of the,Government, and £60,000 
yvas spent on equipment. The place 
was run by- Government officials on 
what was intended to be a profit- 
sharing basis, and fifty- families had to 
get their living out of it. 

As might be expected, the £60,000 
has proved a crippling handicap, and 
it has now been decided to wind up the 
experiment and sell the estate to local 
farmers. It is expected that the total 
loss will be some /.8o,ooo. 


MUSSOLINI’S NOBLES 
Old Titles in New Italy 

Signor Mussolini, although he has 
accepted no hereditary title for himself, 
is alive to the advantages of being able 
to bestow them on people he is pleased 
with. He has lately- created 41 princes, 
56 dukes, 35 marquises, 18 counts, and 
27 barons ; 177 in all. 

A Royal Commission has been ap¬ 
pointed to advise him on the subject, 
ft began by investigating existing titles 
of nobility, and found that since the 
Union, in i860, some 300 Neapolitan 
and Sicilian titles have become extinct. 
This has given a good stock of fine names 
for distribution, and many of them have 
gone to relations of their former holders. 


THE SCHOOL AT SEA 
Another Dream Coming True 

An .old dream of the C.N. is gradually 
coming true. As travel is the best 
educator ships should be made into 
schools. 

Empire tours for schoolboys are a 
growing custom, and now we have a 
world tour for 450 American students, 
under 40 teachers, in the Holland- 
American liner Ryndam. Some of them 
are boys who have just left school, some 
undergraduates, and some university 
men following up their degrees with 
special studies. The liner will visit 44 
ports in 30 countries. 


BUILDING A HOUSE WITH 
A FLAME 

A wonderful experiment is being made 
by the Westinghouse Electric Company 
of America which may- result in the 
saving of millions of tons of steel a year. 

The company- is to build a five-storey 
steel building with the electric arc flame 
instead of with rivets. It will be 
the first time in history that a many- 
storeyed building has been built of 
welded steel. A hundred tons of steel 
will be saved by- it. 


STATION IN A POND 
Difficulties of the New Tube 

WORKING IN COMPRESSED 
AIR 

When Tooting was a country village it 
obtained its water supply from. a 
number of artesian wells. Now that it is 
an important London suburb, served by 
a new tube railway, the water which 
was once a blessing has proved a con¬ 
siderable inconvenience. 

In driving the new tube extension 
from Clapham to Morden a layer of 
waterlogged sand has been found under 
Tooting, swelling in places into pockets 
twenty feet thick, and amounting vir¬ 
tually to one great underground pond. 
Of course, there are firm foundations 
below to build up from, but you cannot 
build on the firmest foundations with 
sand and water flowing in on you. 

So tlie whole -thing has had to be done 
under compressed air. What with the 
up tunnel and the down tunnel and the 
tunnel with a siding for trains from the 
north that turn back at Tooting, to¬ 
gether with the wide platform tunnels 
and the tunnels for the moving stair-, 
cases, this station in a pond has been a 
pretty big affair to build. 

First, the two wide tunnel sections 
were erected where the siding joins the 
up and down lines respectively, the 
50-foot shafts by which they were 
reached having vertical air locks at the 
top to keep in the compressed air, main¬ 
tained at a pressure of 15 pounds to the 
square inch. A third shaft was sealed 
with a steel diaphragm. When these 
junction tunnels were completed air 
locks were fixed at their ends instead of 
on the shafts, and gradually the various 
tunnels of which they were the starting 
point were completed. 

And now the work is done, and no one 
using tlie new station will see any evi¬ 
dence that he is standing in a tunnel 
through a pond instead of through solid 
rock or clav. 
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Inflammable Film 

ifty poor people have died who 
might have been still among 
us if Parliaments had not been too 
busy to bother about saving life. 
They are the victims of the 
Inflammable Film. 

The kinema is the most glaring 
example in the world of a great 
invention turned to foolishness by 
men of no idea. Fortunes have 
grown in it like mushrooms, yet 
it has persistently refused to con¬ 
duct itself like a great business. 

At home our British producers, 
instead of producing great films, 
have been whining for the 
Government to save them from 
ruin ; abroad the stars of the 
Film Heaven have made them¬ 
selves ridiculous by the mighty 
airs they give themselves ; men 
have been invited to risk their 
lives (and have done so again 
and again) to make a film ; and 
everywhere these pictures that 
have gone round the world have 
been in the hands of those to 
whom the sacredness of human 
life, and the splendour of the 
human mind, are as nothing. 

It is right to say that there 
are exceptions—men and films 
standing out like beacon lights 
to show us what can be done 
when a Brain and a Soul are put 
behind the film ; but, on the 
whole, the kinema men have 
given the world less than any 
other body of men who have 
grown rich in industry. 

But it is not the trash of the 
films, but the tragedy, that we 
think of today. Fifty people 
have been burned . to death 
because this trade is built up on a 
dangerous foundation. Though 
safe films have long been avail¬ 
able, the inflammable films are 
still used because they are 
cheaper, and it is on the altar 
of cheapness that these people 
have perished. Had the safety 
film been used this unthinkable 
tragedy would not have been. 

The C.N. has been calling for 
this reform for years, but it has 
called in vain. Danger is cheaper 
than safety, and the trade has 
been willing to run the risk. 
There is more money in it, and, 
after all, the public does not 
understand. The local authority 
will make it safe ; great care will 
be taken ; the operator can sit 
in a fire-proof box and cut the 
fire off from the audience. So 
the risk has been reduced, con¬ 
trolled, and regulated. 

It would have been far better 
to eliminate it. It would be 
infinitely better that the films 
should make a little less money 
than that they should cost one 
life more. Let the Ministry of 
Health see that the Inflammable 
Film, one of the dangers of the 
.world of pleasure, is removed, so 
that we may take our pleasures 
more safely and less sadly, even 
though it be a little more expen¬ 
sive for the kinema men. 


Two Things Cheaper Today 

Jt is pleasant to think that some 
things are cheaper today than 
a hundred and fifty years ago. At 
first few people will believe it. Was 
not eight guineas a year a good salary 
for a cook ? Generally, of course, 
living was cheaper in the past, but 
there are one or two points on which 
1926 scores. 

A young man’s haircutting docs 
not cost him very much. In the past 
he had to have his hair powdered 
every day, and sometimes twice a 
day. That cost him a guinea. The 
Duke of Cambridge, who sits on a 
horse in Whitehall, once threatened 
a young officer with arrest because he 
came on parade with unpowdered hair. 

Another thing which is cheaper to 
day is prison. When William Cobbett 
was convicted of a political offence in 
1810 he was fined £1000 and sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment. He had 
to pay the gaoler seven guineas a 
week for his rooms in Newgate, and 
came out a ruined man. Today you 
can go to prison for nothing! 
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Saving 

By Peter Puck 

It’s queer and queer how savings grow, 
A shilling’s a pound before you know; 
And if you’re hoarding an angry 
thought 

It grows and grows till it can’t be 
caught. 

Now a seed—tomorrow a crime : 

Root it out of your heart in time ! 
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The Only Chance 

JSjo longer does the aeroplane drum¬ 
ming overhead remind us of air 
raids. Rather does it send our 
thoughts to Mr. Alan Cobham riding 
triumphantly above tropical oceans 
and strange lands, or to the daily Air 
Mail to the Continent. 

But all the time the brains which 
made the air raids possible are plan¬ 
ning to make these messengers of hate 
more murderous if and when the 
curtain rings up on the next, war. 
Invention is striving its hardest to 
silence the noise of the engines and the 
propellers so that these weapons may 
more safety scatter death in silence. 

If there were no reply to this 
fiendish cleverness we dare hardly 
hope that the goodwill of the nations 
would prevent someone putting it into 
execution, but there is an antidote in 
the skill of those who are so perfecting 
the listening instruments that no 
silencing device is proof against them. 

It is a thin protection against battle 
and murder, as thin as the long-fought 
struggle of wits between the power of 
the gun and the resistance of armour. 
That has not prevented war, and 
nothing ever will prevent it except the 
hearts of men of goodwill. They are, we 
believe, more powerful than the brains 
of all the war makers, and they are 
the world’s only hope, its only chance. 


The Great Man Passing Through 
a Crowd 

\^hat are the thoughts. that run 
through a public man’s head 
as he passes through the streets where 
a great crowd is gathered to watch 
him go by ? 

A President of America once con¬ 
fessed that the people made an over¬ 
powering impression on him, and we 
have just been reminded that a Shah 
of Persia, passing in procession through 
the vast crowds of the London streets, 
whispered to his Grand Vizier: 

It is sad to think that one will never 
see these beautiful people again, and 
sadder still to think how unknown they 
are to one another ! 

© 

Tip-Cat 

'pm Spanish dictator is in trouble 
again. So many want to take him 
down from dictation. 

□ 

T n E Mayor of Cambridge thinks life 
would be dull without the draper. 

There would still, 
however, be counter 
attractions. 

B 

Education has 
taught women to 
eat sensibly. That 
is why they generally 
take the cake. 

B 

There are said to 
be no experts in 
handwriting. And 
few who can write 
with their feet. 

0 

A learned person is 
often stupid. 
He is so wise that he 
becomes otherwise. 

B 

^^LOUD-SPEAKER has 

been produced 
which can be heard for tw r elve miles. 
It is understood to be a roaring success. 

. © 

Chemists are making sugar out of 
sawdust. If you do not like it you 
can lump it. 

B 

Half-News 

’J’iiat wonderful American Dr. Haven 
Putnam, who is 82 years old and 
has crossed the Atlantic once for about 
every year he has lived, has been talk¬ 
ing of the way the news of Abraham 
Lincoln's death mysteriously reached 
the army irr the field, where Major 
Putnam fought on Lincoln’s side. 

It was at Goldsboro’, in North 
Carolina, which was outside the range 
of telegraphic communication, where 
Major Putnam went, according to his 
habit, to be shaved by an old Negro. 
The man was too much agitated to do 
it. " Somethin’s happened to Massa 
Linkum,” he said; " we coloured folks, 
we get news, or we get half-news, 
sooner than you.” Three or four hours 
afterwards the courier came with the 
news that Lincoln was dead, and such 
a scene as followed has seldom been 
witnessed. Ten thousand soldiers, says 
Major Putnam, were sobbing together. 


By Our Town Girl 

The sun shone bright one summer’s 
day 

And all the world was glad and gay, 

Yet I was sad ; my London bus 
Had travelled far away from us; 

For it had almost broken down 
And was no good for London Town. 

Its petrol heart had grown quite cold 
And pulsed not as it did of old. 

Its pace was feeble and so slow, 

It went not as it wished to go. 

This steed on which I loved to ride 
Seemed to have lost all hope and pride. 

Like an old horse that leaves the wars, 
It wandered from Thames’ busy 
shores . 

Till in the country it found rest; 

And while its . metal wounds were 
dressed 

It dreamed of life upon the roads, 

Of lovely rides with happy-loads. 

And now along the dusty track, 

With country folk upon its back, 

By streams and woods and fields of 
hay, 

The London bus goes on its way, 

The dear old bus that would not die 
Without just having one more try. 

© 

Circumstances Alter 
Cases 

T is heartening to hear that the 
times are good, ev$n ' when the 
news comes from America. 

Mr. Baker of New York, who has 
been-saying so, and who, as Chairman 
of the First National Bank and ownei 
of more millions than he can count, is 
in a sound position for thinking so. 

He has just started for a holiday 
in Europe, and this wise old gentle¬ 
man, who is 85, will perhaps be kind 
enough to tell this poor old continent, 
where the times are not so good, how 
to make them better. 

But something in his cheerful 
attitude reminds us of the story oi 
the French baroness who, visiting the 
village church for Mass on a bitter 
day in winter, was so moved by the 
thought of the shivering poor people 
that she at once ordered her steward 
to distribute firewood in the village. 
Returning to the chateau, she was 
sitting warm and comfortable before 
the fire when the steward came in to 
ask how much firewood he was to send. 

“Oh,” said the Baroness, “there is 
no hurry. It is much warmer now.” If 
the truth be told, it is much warmer 
in America than in Europe, where 
poor people are still paying for the 
war, and paying too much to America. 
© 

The Last Prayer of Mary Queen 
of Scots 

0 merciful Father, my hope is in Thee! 
O gracious Redeemer,.deliver Thou 
me! 

My bondage bemoaning, with sorrow¬ 
ful groaning, 

I long to be free ; 

Lamenting, relenting, and humbly 
repenting, 

0 Jesu, my'Saviour, I languish for 
Thee! 

© 

Keep watch, for an idle soul is 
near death. Demophilus 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 

If a crack gives 
the window 
a pain 
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BIGGEST PEACE STEP 
SINCE THE WAR 

GENEVA BRINGS LOCARNO 
INTO FORCE 

Germany in the Inner Councils 
of the League 

EQUAL POWERS IN EUROPE 

The greatest event in world history 
since the signing of peace has happened 
at Geneva. Germany is a member of 
the League, and as a Great Power has 
a permanent seat on the Council. 

Thus at last the League is no longer 
open to the taunt that it is a mere 
tool of the victors in the war. Already 
the expectation is expressed, hopefully 
or fearfully, that the joint leadership 
of the League will now lie in the hands 
of three countries: Britain, France, and 
Germany. 

We do not want, an oligarchy at 
Geneva or anywhere else, and such a 
leadership there, cannot last except with 
the approval of the mass of League 
members ; but could -anything show 
more clearly than this prophecy what a 
revolutionary change in world politics is 
involved in Germany’s entry to the 
League of Nations ? 

A Network of Treaties 

The distinction between victors and 
vanquished now finally disappears, and 
in future j what we want of Germany 
beyond the fulfilment of the pledges 
she has given must be asked from an 
equal, and not demanded from an 
inferior. She is under nobody’s heel. It 
is inevitable that before long the armed 
occupation of German territory, whether 
on the Rhine or on the Saar, will be 
felt to be incompatible with her new 
world status. 

With Germany's admission to the 
League the network of treaties signed at 
Locarno come into immediate operation. 
Thus Germany' undertakes never to 
seek the alteration of her boundaries by 
warlike means, and Britain and Italy 
stand pledged to her and to France and 
Belgium that they will help to resist any 
attack on the frontiers between them, 
whether from the west or from the east. 

Germany’s Good Faith 

We may be assured that these new 
undertakings on the part of Germany 
will be as faithfully fulfilled as those she 
gave in London two years ago for repara¬ 
tion payments. These undertakings 
destroy' what case there was for armies 
of occupation eight years after the ending 
of the war. 

Germany’s admission into the inner 
councils of the League will add enor¬ 
mously' to its moral authority every¬ 
where. It is not to be doubted that even 
in countries that have hitherto held 
aloof the wisdom of their doing so will 
be seriously reconsidered. For America 
the fact that the League was born at 
Versailles and w'as inaugurated without 
the enemy countries was a principal cause 
of its rejection there. Other grounds of 
criticism remain, but the principal 
ground has been cut away. 

The Effect on Russia 

The case of Russia, too, is far from 
hopeless. Russians are governed in their 
foreign policy more by fear of the aggres¬ 
sion of others than by any aggressive 
designs of their own. And the example of 
Germany, hitherto the friendliest of the 
Great Powers toward her, cannot fail 
to make a lasting impression. 

A very little while ago Germany’’s 
application for admission to the League 
seemed as impossible as that of America 
or Russia. Yet it has come. 

The world moves on, and always in 
the right direction, if we give it time. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


THE INFLAMMABLE 



A toy balloon released at a children’s 
party in Birmingham has been picked 
up at Neuwied, in the Rhineland. 

Two Million Tons of Rain 

Over two million-tons of rain fell in 
the County of London during a recent 
thunderstorm. 

Taking Precautions 

At Helstou, in Cornwall, during the 
recent heat and drought, the town crier 
was sent round to warn inhabitants that 
they' must not wash windows or door¬ 
steps till rain came. 

The Lighted Candle 

A Chinese witness at a London 
Police Court took the oath by extinguish¬ 
ing a lighted candle, indicating his belief 
that if lie did not tell the truth his soul 
would be similarly' extinguished. 


In the stomach of a pig killed by a 
Rotherham butcher was found a leather 
purse containing six sovereigns. . 

Four Calves 

A cow belonging to a farmer in the 
west of France has recently had four 
healthy calves of an average weight of 
just over 44 pounds. 

A Climber of Mountains 

Grindelwald has lost its oldest moun¬ 
tain guide, Hans Ivaufmann, aged 8i, 
who had climbed all the high peaks of 
the Alps. 

The Million-mile Week-end 

The London General buses made a 
record run of over a million miles during 
a recent Saturday and Sunday. Their 
average daily runs last year equalled 
a journey i8 times round tlie Equator. 


A PLANE LIKE DADDY’S 


FILM 


On his way home from the wonderful flight to Australia Mr. Alan Cobham must have been 
thinking of his little boy Geoffrey, who is here seen with his mother in their garden, looking 
at a model aeroplane a friend has given to Geoffrey 

THE ROOK AND THE EIGHT MEN 


R ooks and crows, wc all know, are 
birds o£ remarkable intelligence. 
Thcv hold courts and councils, have 
customs and regulations, and in many' 
ways conduct themselves as social 
creatures. But can a rook count ? 

The question arises out of a strange 
story which was told to a friend of the 
C.N. by a Scottish lady. On her estate 
the rooks were fairly well-behaved, all 
but one old fellow, who made himself a 
nuisance by stealing the pigeons’ food, 
and it was decided to shoot him. 

So, as he was a very shy and cautious 
bird, who would never expose himself 
within range of a gun when there was 
anyone about, a small shed was built 
near the pigeon-loft, and a man carrying 
a gun walked into it one morning to wait 
his chance of a shot. But Mr. Rook had 
seen him from the top of his tree, and 
would not show himself. 

Then another man went into the shod, 
and the first man came out. But still 


the rook stayed in hiding. He had seen 
two men go in and only one come out, 
and he knew there must be another man 
waiting for him in the shed. 

A third man then joined the party, 
and took the place of the man inside the 
shed ; but the rook was still too wary. 
Then came a fourth, a fifth, a sixth, and 
a seventh, and each time one of them 
went inside another came out. But it 
looked as it the rook were counting all 
the time, and lie knew there was one man 
who was still inside, ready' to shoot him. 

But when an eighth man arrived, to 
take the place of the waiting sportsman, 
the rook’s arithmetic gave out. He 
could not count beyond seven, and, 
being convinced that his enemy had 
emerged without his gun, tlew down to 
begin his meal among the pigeons. 

And then, we are glad to relate, the 
sportsmen were so amused and pleased 
with Mr. Rook’s intelligence that they 
decided to spare him after all. 


A TERRIBLE WARNING 
AT LAST 

Why Not Put Our Kinemas 
Out of Danger ? 

SAFETY FILMS POSSIBLE 

There has been a Magic calamity in 
Ireland, due to a kinema film catching 
fire, in which over fifty people were 
burned to death. This has set people 
asking whether such a catastrophe is 
possible in Britain. 

Happily, it may be replied with 
confidence that it is not. \Ve cannot 
imagine, to begin with, any British 
local authority allowing an exhibition of 
inflammable films in such a place as the 
loft at Drumcolloglier in which this 
awful disaster happened. The loft was 
over a garage, and had only one entrance, 
liv’ a ladder-staircase, and two small 
barred windows. A number of films, 
taken from their metal cases, caught 
fire from a candle burning on the tabic 
by them. There was no firc-cxtinguish- 
ing apparatus in the room. 

Precautions in Britain 

Not one of these things would have 
been allowed in Britain. Most of the 
films used are, unfortunately, inflam¬ 
mable, but when exhibited the film 
passes from one fireproof case to 
another, so that only a foot or two of 
it could be burned. Naked lights and 
smoking are forbidden anywhere near. 

4 - The whole of the exhibiting machine, 
with the operator and the table on 
which reserve films stand, is enclosed 
in a fireproof box with a window just 
large enough to allow the pictures 
to be thrown on to the screen ; and this 
window has a fireproof shutter which 
can be dropped instantly if there is a 
flare-up. 'there must also be lire- 
extinguishing apparatus in the box. 
No inflammable films may be shown 
in a building which has not a regulation 
number of exits. 

These rules are made partly by Act 
of Parliament and partly by local by r - 
laws. We have quoted from the rules 
enforced by the London County Council, 
and wc are assured that in every part 
of the country similar rules exist and are 
enforced. 

Excuses for Dangerous Films 

But why have these inflammable 
films at all ? The C.N. has long urged 
that they should be forbidden by 
law but there arc powerful influences 
against it. It is contended that with 
the precautions taken inflammable films 
j are harmless ; but, of course, it would 
: be immensely more satisfactory that 
these precautions should be rendered 
altogether unnecessary. 

Then, again, it is stated that the 
safe films cost twice as much to make 
as 'the dangerous ones, owing to the 
scarcity of an essential chemical. To 
this the reply is that if the film industry 
were compelled either to find another 
way of making safety films, or to find 
a larger supply of the chemical needed 
for the present process, they would 
do so before long. Incidentally, they 
would then be saved the expense of 
, tlie precautions now necessary. 

A Great Industry 

As a matter of fact, what are called 
non-flam firms are already widely used 
j for exhibition in schools and in the 
! home, where the precautions required 
! by inflammable films are impracticable. 

A great industry lias grown up in 
tlie supply of apparatus to amateurs 
for taking and showing kinema pictures, 
and big libraries of films can be hired out, 
like novels from a lending library, for 
exhibition by amateurs to tlicir friends. 
All the films in this section of the 
kinema industry arc made with non- 
flam, and the C.N., for one, will never 
rest till all tlie films shown in public 
have also become safe by law. 
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THE BOY’S HEROES 

A HEALTHY LOVE OF 
PROWESS 

Feats of Strength Which 
Immortal Poets Sang 

THE LITTLE GREAT COBBETT 

There was a dinner party in London 
the other night which would have 
delighted the schoolboys of England 
and Australia could they have been 
present on that great occasion. 

The guest of honour was Mr. W. M. 
Woodfull, the great Australian bats¬ 
man, and his hosts were not cricketers 
onlv but teachers. For Woodfull does 
not merely instruct the world’s young 
athletes how to bat. When at home he 
helps Young Australia to be scholars and 
gentlemen. He takes his pastime on the 
cricket field ; his profession is in the 
schoolroom. 

Players from Every Calling 

We have many schoolmaster cricketers 
and footballers in the Motherland ; and 
Law, Medicine, and Science help to swell 
the ranks of our athletes. Edward 
Vizard, the Bolton left-winger, is a 
Doctor of Science ; Milne, the Aston 
Villa centre-half-back, like Paterson 
of the Arsenal, is a practising doctor ; 
while the cricket teams are recruited 
from men engaged in schools, the Stock 
Exchange, the lawyer’s office, the 
counting-house, and practically every 
learned and commercial calling. Each 
of these fine athletes has an army of 
devoted schoolboy admirers. 

Some of the greatest poets who ever 
lived, the immortal singers of ancient 
Greece, achieved their laurels in singing 
the praises of the athletes of their day. 
The victors in the Olympic Games were 
celebrated in immortal verse ; indeed 
their only prizes were a wreath of laurel 
and the poem which, some inspired 
mind composed, as a matter of course, 
to accompany the bays and to gladden 
the hearts of those who had witnessed 
the triumph. The athletes are dust, 
their names a mystery to us, but poems 
which their feats begot are as imperish¬ 
able as marble. 

The Modern Heroes of Sport 

Virgil has a magnificent passage on a 
chariot race, and the Roman poet 
Martial has many a growl in his epigrams 
over the huge sums given to charioteers 
and other stalwarts of the arena while 
he suffered need. So wc are guilty of 
no new emotion in flinging up our hats 
in honour of the sturdy fellows who 
excel in the sports that have helped to 
make Britons all over the world the 
happy, healthy, rational people they are. 

The cricketer, the footballer, the 
runner, the tennis player, the oarsman, 
the swimmer—these are the modern 
heroes of boys and men alike, and the 
spirit of enthusiasm and emulation they 
arouse is all for the benefit of health, 
temper, and good fellowship. 

The Great Cobbett 

But what schoolboy does not realise 
the truth of the matter ? No warrior 
hero, they say, is a hero to his valet; 
but who in all history was ever a greater 
herd to his fellow’s than the captain 
of the school is to the lesser boys ? The 
spirit of healthy w’orship, as it were, 

. of these leaders of youth survives from 
of old. There is no difference now from 
the days in which a visitor turned up 
on a Speech Day at one of our public 
schools where a boy named Cobbett 
w'as captain. * 

It was the time when the famous 
William Cobbett was in the hey’day 
of his public career, a w’orld figure. 

“ And who is captain this year ? ” 
asked the visitor of one of the boys. 

" Cobbett, sir,” was the answ r er. 

“ Indeed; is he any relation of the 
great Cobbett ? ” was the next query. 

“ He is the GREAT COBBETT, sir,” 
was the instant answer of the adorer 
of the vounsr caDtain. 


ROGUES PLAYING 
WITH FOOD 

120,000 Tests and the 
Result 

THINGS TO NOTICE 

The adulteration of food has been 
enormously reduced in recent y’ears, 
but last year nearly 120,000 samples 
w'ere taken and analysed, and about one 
in fifteen w'as found to be unsatisfactory. 

Milk was found to be dirty in 131 cases, 
against 160 the previous year, and pre¬ 
servatives were found in 21 samples. 
Only one and a half per cent of the 
butter samples W’ere found unsatis¬ 
factory. Half of these had too much 
water, and half had margarine. Some 
suet had too much rice-flour. 

Eight per cent of the jam samples 
were wrong, but most of the adulteration 
was with apple pulp, wholesome and 
harmless in itself, but proving a mis¬ 
description ! Strawberry and apple, 
or raspberry and apple, were often 
apple pulp with only a very small 
proportion of the other fruit. Sausages 
were reported deficient in meat, and the 
colour of anchovy paste was helped 
by iron rust. 

There were other more serious cases. 
There were 88 samples of jam with glass, 
glaze, enamel, and sand. Chocolates 
had not only foreign starch and fats but 
French chalk; and some Easter eggs 
made from waste chocolate had quartz, 
glass, zinc, copper, and sawdust. Some 
sugar had ground rice, sawdust, and a 
coal-tar dye. 

We may be sure the perpetrators of 
these abominable outrages were seriously 
dealt with. 


SIR UGYEN WANGCHUCK 
A Remarkable Man 

A very remarkable man has just died 
under the shadow of the Himalayas in 
Sir Ugyen Wangchuck, first Maharajah 
of the State of Bhutan. He was 65. 

Till he came to the throne, in 1907, 
Bhutan had always been governed by 
two men. One, the Dham Rajah, was 
head of the clergy and was regarded,; 
for the time of his rule, as the represen¬ 
tative of God; the other, the Deb 
Rajah, was supposed to be elected by the 
Council of Ministers, but was in prac¬ 
tice the nominee of whichever of two 
provincial governors happened to have 
the upper hand. 

Sir Ugyen succeeded his father when 
still a young man as Governor of the 
Eastern Province, and, having got very 
much the upper hand over his Western 
rival, used it to throw off the inter¬ 
ference of China and Tibet in the affairs 
of his country. His "countrymen, in 
gratitude, abolished the post of Deb 
Rajah, with the approval of the holder 
of the office, who happened at that time 
to be Dham Rajah too, and made Sir 
Ugyen Wangchuck first Maharajah of 
the State. 

Even-before his promotion Sir Ugyen 
had shown the greatest friendship to 
the Indian Government, accompanying 
Sir Francis Younghusband in his expedi¬ 
tion to Lhasa. He only went out of 
his country on two occasions, but his 
friend Sir Charles Bell says that he 
had all the broad-minded tolerance of 
one who has been everywhere and seen 
everything, combined with the perfect 
courtesy and the quiet sense of humour 
of the Tibetan nobility.' 


THE KINDLY WAY OF KILLING 

f, There are humane and cruel ways of 
catching rabbits, and decent people will 
prefer the humane way. 

With the coming of the rabbit season 
the R.S.P.C.A. writes calling, attention 
to the advantages of its humane rabbit 
snare as against the ordinary steel traps. 

Many thousands of these snares are 
sold annually, and any C.N. reader will 
be supplied by the Society. 


The condemned 
Two Thousand 

Canada and the Buffalo 

The Canadian Government having 
actually been too successful in its efforts 
to preserve the buffalo from extinction, 
two thousand are to be killed. 

During the past two years four thou¬ 
sand buffaloes have been sent to 
the Far North from the Wainwright 
National Park in Alberta, where they 
are being preserved, and still too many 
remain for the available grazing. 

The condemned two thousand are to 
be sold by public auction, a condition 
of purchase being that the meat and 
hides shall in their turn be sold in the 
open market. 


GREECE HAS A NEW ISLAND 

It is quite a long time since the frontier 
between Turkey and' Greece was fixed 
at the Maritza River. 

But there are islands in the Maritza, a 
fact which might have been counted on to 
cause division in the Balkans, where 
they are particularly fond of disputation. 

Now, however, a Boundary Com¬ 
mission has settled the matter without 
outside help. It has been decided that 
the eastern branch of the constantly- 
changing river is its principal stream, 
and the island mainly in dispute, called 
Giaur Ada, is declared to belong to Greece. 


BY THE SAD SEA WAVES 

A very strange fate has befallen a 
fox wandering on the sands near Cher¬ 
bourg. In search of something for 
supper Master Renard came across a 
large flounder at the end of a fishing 
line which had been laid by a visitor 
some hours previously. Being hungry 
he made a greedy bite and hastened to 
carry off his meal, but alas! the hook 
got fastened deeply in his jaws, and all 
his efforts to disentangle himself were 
in vain. When the visitor came to look 
after his line he was surprised at his 
unexpected catch; and the poor fox 
ended his days by the sad sea waves. 


IMMENSE FORTUNE IN THE AIR 

The capital of the German Dye Trust 
is being increased to the enormous 
amount of j5 million pounds. 

This is largely due to the tremendous 
amount of nitrogen which the Germans 
are winning from the air and converting 
into fertilisers. The growth of the 
nitrogen-fixing industry has been so 
great that it has had disastrous effects 
on Chile, from which most of the world’s 
supplies of nitrogen, in the form of 
saltpetre, used to come. 


THE IDEA THAT FAILED 

A Cuban inventor has lost his life 
in his endeavour to find means of saving 
life in the air. 

Hehad patented an apparatus intended 
to prevent its possessor from being either 
killed in the air or drowned in the water. 
His own conviction of its effectiveness 
was shown by the fact that with it 
he stepped off an aeroplane two thousand 
feet up. But for some reason the 
apparatus did not work, and Senor 
Arano fell like a stone into the sea. 


TWO SISTERS AND EIGHT 
BROTHERS 

For longevity the family of the late 
Thomas and Grace Blagg, of Cat Col¬ 
ston, Nottinghamshire, has a remark¬ 
able record. 

The combined ages of the two sisters 
and eight brothers total 817 years, an 
average of 81 years, the present ages of 
this long-lived family being : Mary 9 2, 
Thomas 88, Henry 86, Page 85, Francis 
83, Robert 80, Edward 78, Alfred 73, 
Emily 71, and Arthur 69. 


i'eptenibei '25, 1926 


A BONFIRE IN THE 
SKY 

The Meteor in a Hurry 

BLAZE SEEN FROM YORKSHIRE 
TO LONDON 

While the Earth was jogging comfort¬ 
ably along like a trustworthy omnibus 
at some twelve miles a second one 
Monday evening this month it was 
dashed into from behind by a joy 
riding meteorite. 

The Earth, being protected by a 
shock-absorbing buffer of air went on 
quite undisturbed. The reckless meteor, 
which may have been bursting along 
at anything up to 40 or 50 miles a 
second, blew up and perished of spon¬ 
taneous combustion in a blaze that was 
seen from Yorkshire to London. 

The meteorite of September 6 thus 
won 'a fame for itself which compares 
with that of some of its predecessors, 
though it is overshadowed by that of 
the monster whose funeral pyre was 
visible from Shetland to Rome in 1783. 
But it was the size of the celestial 
bonfire rather than its rarity which gave 
it eminence, for the same thing happens 
every time a meteor streaks across the 
firmament in the autumn months. 

The Earth Bombarded 

In these months the Earth is in¬ 
tensively bombarded by the meteor 
showers of Perseids, Aquarids, Orionids, 
and Leonids, which fade away in fiery 
dust on its outer defences. But usually 
the trail of light is caused by a fragment 
little larger than a slate pencil. 

The bigger flares may be caused by 
fragments weighing a few pounds. 
This one caused such commotion that 
in Blackburn people thought the blue 
flame which lit up Pendle Hill had been 
caused by an accident at the electric 
light works, and at Selby, in Yorkshire, 
the fire brigade came out; while in- 
many places in Derbyshire, Cheshire, 
Leicestershire, and Surrey spectators 
declared that the sky was lit by a blue 
or green light, so that it must have 
been of considerable size, and was 
perhaps metallic. 

Thousands of meteoric stones fall in 
fragments or in djist on the Earth in 
the course of a year, and they come 
fastest when the meteor showers, which 
some astronomers believe to be frag¬ 
ments of exploded comets, are due. 


THE PEDLAR BEFORE 
HISTORY 

His Cobbled Way with Salt 
and Flint 

There are roads in Britain, older than 
the Roman roads and just as straight, 
which may fairly be called prehistoric. 

Excavating in York City for a drain, 
workmen have come across an old 
causeway made entirely of rounded, 
water-worn stones, or cobbles, without 
any binding. The road is nine feet wide, 
a full foot deep, and perfectly straight. 
Moreover,, it is in line with another 
similar causeway discovered half a mile 
away, built across what evidently used 
to be marshy ground. 

Just such another causeway, it ap¬ 
pears, has been traced at intervals direct 
from the Lower Thames to Bury St. 
Edmunds, with the remains of a Celtic 
settlement beside it. It is suggested 
that these are the routes taken by 
prehistoric pedlars of salt and flint 
implements to settlers. Where the 
ground was marshy the cobbles were 
laid, the rest of the way being a mere 
track over the hills. 
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AUSTRALIA TAKES 
A REFERENDUM 

Surprising Result 

HOW TO DEAL WITH STRIKES 

Australia seems to change her mind 
very quickly about the way to deal 
with strikes. 

Mr. Bruce, the Commonwealth Prime 
Minister, wants extra powers to deal 
with them. He appealed to the country 
to give him these powers after the great 
shipping strike, and was returned to 
office with a good majority. Only two 
members voted against the new laws 
he brought in. But some of the changes 
meant an alteration of the Constitution, 
so they had to be confirmed by a direct 
vote of the people in what is called a 
referendum, and now the referendum 
has defeated Air. Bruce’s proposals by 
a large majority. 

At the referendum the electors had 
to reply Yes or No to two questions. 
The first was whether they were in 
favour of the Commonwealth Govern¬ 
ment having power to regulate the 
conditions of employment, to deal with 
combinations that interfere with trade, 
and to control trade unions and societies 
of employers. The second question was 
whether they approved of power being 
given to the Commonwealth Government 
to see that essential services were carried 
on if they were interrupted by a strike. 

Compulsory Voting 

The Labour Opposition agreed with 
the Government on the first question, 
but was against.it on the second. And 
yet the''majorities against both were 
almost equally large ! 

■ The issue seems clear enough as the 
questions state them, but there was a 
complication that does not appear on 
the face of them. Many people in Aus¬ 
tralia who think that these are things 
that should be regulated by Government 
think they should be done, not by 
the Government of the Commonwealth, 
but by the Governments of the' six 
States, each in its own area ; and these 
answered No to both questions. It 
may be doubted whether these would 
have been enough by themselves to 
turn the voting, but they were rein¬ 
forced by a mass of people who did 
not understand what it was all about, 
but voted because voting is compulsory. 

MORE SLAVES TO SET 
FREE 

The Work of the Flag Goes On 

Another wonderful slave-freeing jour¬ 
ney is to be made by Mr. Barnard, 
Deputy Commissioner of the Burma 
Frontier Service. 

It was explained in the C.N. how he 
toured the Hukawng Valley, bargaining 
with the chiefs for the freeing of their 
slaves; now he is to visit country 
equally remote from the area of regular 
British rule. The' Triangle, as it is 
called, lies in the fork made by the 
junction of two great rivers forming 
the Irrawaddy. The Triangle is not as 
extensive as Hukawng, but is more 
thickly populated, so that the number of 
slaves to be liberated will be greater. 

Incidentally, Mr. Barnard and his 
helpers hope to round up a number of 
men charged with crimes who have 
eluded arrest in British territory by 
flight into these wilds. 

MOTORS AND MULES 
The March of Science in 
Barbados 

The march of science is inexorable. 
Barbados has lost its old mule tramway! 
• It was an old institution of the capital, 
Bridgetown, and now the motor-bus, 
which inconsiderately runs on all the 
tram routes, has finally ousted it. 
The old trams have been scrapped and 
the mules turned to other employment. 


Those Who Cannot 

SEE THE WORLD 

Tt is only now and then, when our 
minds are not too preoccupied with 
other things, that the sight of a blind 
man or woman, especially the sight of a 
blind child, brings home to us the 
terrible handicap under which some of 
our brothers and sisters live. 

We know then that they have a 
claim on our help, and we know that 
that claim is not met by giving coppers 
to blind beggars. 

The annual report of the National 
Institute for the Blind tells of the help 
that is being given and of the further 
help that is needed. It is almost as easy 
to give food and clothing in an institu¬ 
tion as to give coppers to beggars, but 
the aim of the National Institute is 
higher. It tries to give blind people 
happiness by giving them occupation 
and a sense of independence. 

In Touch with the World 

To do .this one must chase away the 
feeling of being cut off from the rest of 
the world. A main cause of this feeling 
is a sense of ignorance amid the greater 
knowledge of one’s neighbours ; and as 
reading is the chief means by which 
the rest of us dispel our ignorance the 
first aim of the Institute is to make 
readers of its blind clients. When a 
blind person has learned Braille finger 
reading he wants plenty of matter to 
read. The Institute publishes nine 
periodicals in Braille, which not only 
keep the blind in touch with the world 
but make them feel themselves members 
of a progressive community working for 
a common end—victory over blindness. 

There is a students’ library of over 
four thousand volumes written in Braille 
by hand, books not to be obtained frenr 
other libraries but needed- by students 
training for professional careers. By the 
devoted work of volunteers it has been pos¬ 
sible to undertake that any book required 
by a blind student shall be prepared with 
all speed, and lent to him for as long as 
he needs it. That is surely a triumphant 
achievement of goodwill. 

Music for the Blind 

Music is the art in which the handicap 
of blindness is least felt. There have 
always been wonderful singers among 
the blind, and they have also a marvel¬ 
lous record as instrumentalists and 
composers. The Institute has perfected 
a system of Braille music, and has 
built up a catalogue of three thousand 
works. These are distributed on the 
same generous terms as ordinary Braille 
books, and the Institute undertakes the 
publication of the oulinary ink-print 
editions of the work of British blind 
composers. 

There is one part of the Institute’s 
work in which C.N. readers have always 
taken a great interest, the Sunshine 
Homes for Blind Babies at Chorley 
Wood, Southport, and Leamington Spa. 
It is a grave enough handicap for a man 
who has been able to see to lose his sight, 
but a child who has never known what 
sight is is at a yet greater disadvantage. 
Without proper aid he must almost 
necessarily grow up half-witted. In the 
Sunshine Homes blind children are 
taught how to gain touclrwith the outer 
world, and become as nearly as may be 
normal human beings. 

The Sunshine Society 

A great part of the income of these 
homes has hitherto been collected by 
children blessed with sight through an 
organisation called the Sunshine Society, 
and C.N. readers have been among the 
best supporters of this Society. The 
secretary of the Blind Babies’ Homes, 
•224, Great Portland Street, W.i, will 
send any reader particulars of how to 
form a branch of the Sunshine Society, 
with particulars of many ways of helping 
from which we can all take our choice. 

Here is a work to be helped in every 
possible way, the work of transforming 
blind people from abnormal to normal 
beings, and it rests with all who have 
the gift of sight to help on the splendid 
work the National Institute is doing. 


One Day This week 

IN HISTORY 

Sir Walter Scott Falls Asleep 

Sir Walter Scott died on September 21 , 1832. 

Presently he fell asleep in his chair, 
and, after dozing for perhaps half an 
hour, started awake, and, shaking the 
plaids we had put about him from off his 
shoulders, said : 

This is sad idleness. I shall forget 
what 1 have been thinking of if, I don’t 
set it down now. Take me into my own 
room , and fetch the keys of my desk. 

Sophia put the pen into his hand, and 
he endeavoured to close his fingers upon 
it, but they refused their office; . it 
dropped on the paper. He sank back 
among bis pillows, silent tears rolling 
down his cheeks ; but, composing him¬ 
self by and by, motioned to me to wheel 
him out of doors again. 

Sir Walter, after a little while, again 
dropped into slumber. When he was 
awaking Laidlow said to me: “ Sir 
Walter has had a little repose.” 

“ No, Willie,” said he, " no repose 
for Sir Walter but in the grave.” 

J. G. Lockhart 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards: 
one question on each card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all the questions sent in. 

Who Invented Cement? 

An Englishman named Parker in 1796. 
What is the Value of a 12-Stone Man 
Worth His Weight in Gold ? 

With gold at £4 5s. od. an ounce troy, he 
is worth ^10,412 103. 

What are the Male and Female Swans 
Called? 

The cock is a cob and the hen a pen. The 
young is a cygnet. 

Has a Tree Been Cut Down in America 
that Stood 400 Feet High? 

One of the giant sequoia trees of Cali¬ 
fornia, which is lying on the ground and 
fell many years ago, was over 400 feet high, 
and is 100 feet round at the base. 

What are an Anti-Cyclone and a 
Depression ? 

An anti-cyclone is a region in which the 
barometric pressure is high, relatively to 
its surroundings. A depression is a region 
of low barometric pressure surrounded on 
all’sides by higher pressures. 

Why Does Oil Poured on a Rough Sea 
Calm It ? 

Because the oil is visco'us, that is, it does 
not move about rapidly or splash like water, 
and so, being lighter, it spreads on the 
surface of the sea and acts as a restraint 
on the waves. 

Does Any Book Give a Detailed Account 
of the Satellites of Jupiter and Saturn? 

In The Solar System, by Professor Lane 
Poor of Columbia University, published 
by John Murray, there is a whole chapter 
given up to describing the satellite systems 
of the planets in the Solar System. 

What Does the Word Ambulance Mean? 

Ambulance is derived from the Latin 
verb ambulare, to walk. An ambulance 
is a movable hospital, that is, one that men 
walk about with. 

When Was the First Monday in August 
First Recognised as a Bank Holiday? 

This day was made a holiday by- the 
Bank Holidays Act passed on May 25, 1871, 
chiefly by the instrumentality of Sir John 
’Lubbock, .afterwards Lord Avebury; hence 
it is sometimes called St. Lubbock’s Day-. 
Why is a Space Not Left Between Tram 
Rails to Allow for Expansion ? 

Tram lines are much smaller than railway 
lines, and are let into the ground, so that 
very little of the metal is exposed to the sun, 
and the expansion is consequently almost 
unappreciable. Railway lines, on the other 
hand, are big and stand up fully exposed 
to the sunshine, so that they become very- 
heated and expand considerably. 

Is Bechuanaland a Part of Cape Province 
or a Dependency of It? 

There are two Bechuanalands. The 
Bechuanaland Protectorate is administered 
by a Resident Commissioner under the 
High Commissioner for South Africa-, but 
it is outside the South African Union and 
therefore outside Cape' Province. Im¬ 
mediately south of it, however, is another 
Bechuanaland, which is within Cape Pro¬ 
vince and is an integral part of it. 


THE SOUTHERN FISH 

A SOLITARY STAR ON 
THE HORIZON 

Giant Sun a Million Times 
Brighter Than Ours 

THE GREAT SQUARE OF PEGASUS 


By the C.N. Astronomer 


Far down in the southern sky, at a 
very much lower altitude than Jupiter 
and some way to the left of him, will be 
seen the solitary-, bright star Fomalhaut. 

It is of the first magnitude and the 
only- star perceptible to the unaided eye 
in these latitudes of the little constella¬ 
tion Piscis Australis, the Southern Fish. 

Being so low down, it remains for only 
a few hours above the horizon during 
these autumn evenings. Were we to 
travel southward it would gradually- get 
higher in the sky until, when we had 
reached Australia or South Africa, this 
Southern Fish would be visible .high in 
the zenith. 

Fomalhaut passes almost exactly 
overhead in Sydney, Perth, or Cape 
Town, very much as Vega docs above us, 
appearing very similar and almost as 
bright. So, also, in the skies of those 
Southern cities Vega would never rise 
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The Great Square of Pegasus and adjoining stars 


far above fheir northern horizon, any 
more than Fomalhaut does above our 
.southern one. 

Our star map of the Great Square of 
Pegasus shows an easy way of finding 
Fomalhaut, for if an imaginary line be 
drawn from Beta to Alpha in the Squa're, 
and continued for about three times the 
distance separating Alpha from Beta, 
it will pass close to Fomalhaut. 

The stars of this Great Square of 
Pegasus are easily found, for they are a 
striking object in the south-east, and 
almost midway between the horizon 
and overhead'from 9 till 10 o’clock. 
At midnight they arc high up and due 
south. They occupy- an area much 
greater than the famous Plough of Ursa 
Major, and with the three stars extended 
to the right, Zeta, .Theta, and Epsilon, 
the whole group singularly resembles the 
grouping of the seven stars of the 
Plough, but inverted, as shown in the 
star map. 

Fomalhaut is much nearer to us than 
any of these stars of Pegasus. Its light 
having taken but 2.; years to reach us, 
it is 1,524,000 times as far away as 
our Sun: whereas the nearest of the. 
Pegasus Square stars, Gamma, is 40 light 
y-ears away-, Alpha 90, and Alphcrat, 
which is actually in Andromeda, ri6. 

Golden and Violet Suns 

Epsilon, whoso light takes 78 y-ears 
to reach us, is actually composed of 
three suns, the largest one golden and the' - 
smaller ones violet, so there must be a 
wonderful blending of sunlight for any 
worlds in those regions. 

Beta in Tcgasus is one of the giant 
suns which have been measured with the 
interferometer, and has been calculated to 
be 71 million miles in diameter. It must 
radiate at least a million times as much 
light as our Sun; but as it is about 
8 million times as far off it appears to us 
as only a moderately bright star. 
Fomalhaut, on the other hand, though 
much hotter, is much smaller, radiating 
not more than about jo times the light of 
our Sun, and is therefore not very- much 
larger, certainly not more than twice the 
diameter of our Sun when we consider 
his much greater.brilliance. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. In the morning Venus in the 
east. In the evening Saturn south-west, Jupiter 
south, Uranus south-east, Mars east. 
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SMITH OF ST. QUENTIN’S 

A Risky Adventure @ By Gunby Hadath 


CHAPTER 51 

Good-bye, Mr. New Hat 

renchmen have an expression 
about “ a bad quarter of an 
hour ” to denote a short but sharp 
period of extra unpleasantness. 
The quarter of an hour which 
followed, within the four walls of 
that study, on the stranger's 
insistence that he was J. A. Smith 
was not so much bad as positively 
staggering. For never had Sheldon, 
speechlessly dropping his cane, 
and never had any of his fellow- 
prefects listened to, or imagined, 
such a strange story as that which 
the substitute now briefly unfolded. 
They would have derided it as a 
tissue of lies from beginning to end 
had not Sheldon’s own eyes con¬ 
vinced him that this counterfeit of 
the melancholy aspect was really 
not their Smith. 

Underneath his mask of profound 
gloom John Andrew was squeezing 
the last drop of secret enjoyment 
from this superb wind-up of the 
whole wild business. To drop from 
the clouds, as it were, into Frup- 
peny’s shoes; to march his way 
unchallenged through St. Quentin’s, 
to march on to execution in his 
friend’s guise—it was great! 

There survived one regret, that 
he had been discovered before the 
cane fell! 

Odd as it sounds, John Andrew 
genuinely resented this, because 
he felt' that it had denied him the 
crowning feat of being swished in 
mistake for the very person who 
was to have had the swishing in 
mistake for him. This topsy- 
turveydom had appealed to him 
vastly. So he had not meant to 
reveal himself till it was over. 

A great deal can be told in a very 
few minutes when you lead off by 
• taking your audience’s breath away 
at the start. John Andrew, might 
have no book brains but he could 
pop up unexpectedly' with all sorts 
of accomplishments. Regard, for 
example, his quaint little conjuring 
tricks, or his liome-growh receipt for 
restoring order in singing classes ! 
Contemplate, too, the shrewdness 
he had displayed. (’’ You’d have 
to get up early to diddle old John.” 
That, at least, is what F'ruppcny 
alway's said of him.) 

And now up he popped with 
another of his odd gifts—that of 
knowing how a tale should be told. 
So with such a story to tell it is 
hardly surprising that he held his 
listeners spellbound till he had done. 

Their first question was : 

" Does the other Smith know 
you’re in here ? ” 

The substitute nodded, with one 
wistful eye on the cane, which 
Sheldon was about to replace in the 
cupboard. 

“ How does he know ? ” 

The first reply was a sigh, as the 
cupboard door closed. Then : 

“ He knows because I wrote him a 
letter from London which he got at 
brekker this morning, telling him 
that I’d fixed everything up and 
should pip back by the night train, 
and that he was to meet me on the 
cliffs after morning school.” 

“ So he met you, of course ? " . 

“ Strictly according to plan,” 
quoted John Andrew proudly. 

Then, in a tone which seemed 
to charge Sheldon with not playing 
fair, he added : 

“ And I changed clothes with him 
as well 1 I never thought you’d 
have twigged. We’re just like each 
other. Besides, I kept my face away 
from you. You’d no right to twi'V’ 

“ I shouldn’t," Sheldqfi laughed 
at that highly-. aggrieved tone, 
” if the other Synth hadn’t strutted 
out yesterday with his nose in the 
air, and if y'ou hadn't dragged 
"yourself in like a dying duck 1 ” 

“ Which only shows,” John 
Andrew conceded, profoundly, “ how 


the least little slip will upset the 
whole apple-cart." 

" Never mind ! Where’s the other 
Smith now ? ” 

" Oh, hanging around,” said his 
namesake, in guarded accents. 

” And have you really squared 
everything up in London ? Are you 
out of danger from Hatz and his 
crowd ? ” 

John Andrew’s dreary eye 
gleamed ; he replied with gusto. 

Yesterday'—that was Sunday',” 
said he, ” New Hat and Lapdog 
enjoyed the shock of their lives. 
Both of them were buzzed quietly 
out of the country', and told what 
to expect if they ever show them¬ 
selves in England again.” 

” But it has all to be kept dark 
still ? Won’t the newspapers get 
hold of it ? ” 

" Not much ! ” cried John An¬ 
drew, with scorn. “ My guardian 
has been wired to, and he’s wired 
back. It’s all to be hushed up." 

“ What happened to that poor 
old deaf-and-dumb crone ? ” 

“ Oh, Hannah ! ” he replied, and 
rubbed his hands gleefully. " Those 
brutes had to put her ashore in 
double-quick time, and Miss Meggs 
is looking after, her for the time 
being. But they told me at the 
Consulate that they' were sure my 
guardian would give her a jolly fat 
cheque, and probably find her a 
cushy job there for the rest of her 
life, sweeping floors and that sort of 
thing, don’t you know." 

” Good 1 " cried Sheldon. " And 
if y'ou ask my opinion, my man, 
your guardian owes more than he 
ever can pay to that chin-in-the-air 
young spitfire namesake of y'ours.” 

” Don’t I know it ? ” said John 
Andrew, in quite a new voice. 
“ Don’t I know that Frup is the 
whitest man ever ? ” 

Came the clatter of a bell. " If 
you please,” craved John Andrew, 

may' I lurk in this study’ while 
you’re at dinner ? I promised old 
, Frup that he should go into dinner, 
because he wants to make a sort of 
secret farewell of it. Besides, it’s 
so much easier to keep explanations 
till afterwards.” 

The * prefects glanced at one 
another and nodded. “ All right,” 
they assented. “ You lie low in 
here. We’ll keep mum.” 

CHAPTER 52 

All’s Well That Ends Well 

VVTiien Sheldon and the rest 
vv hurried back after dinner 
they found their bird flown. Con¬ 
cluding that he had slipped away 
to the Head, and agreeing dis¬ 
creetly to keep what they knew to 
themselves until the Head had 
decided what action to take, they’ 
stayed where they were and talked 
it over and over until presently' 
they' had to go into school. 

And so had those modest Pillars 
of Learning Form III. Trooping 
in from the sunshine to their drear 
classroom it was grieving them to 
reflect that this afternoon they' were 
to be taken, not by. Aston-Clymton, 
but by Dean, whose methods in the 
engaging pursuit of geography’ 
lacked something of appeal to their 
ill-primed minds. 

But it did not grieve Mr. Dean, 
This would give him, he was re¬ 
flecting, a fine opportunity- of put¬ 
ting his young prodigy- through his 
paces. Capital 1 An excellent op¬ 
portunity- to try young Smith out at 
the very start of a term, to assure 
himself that his future winner of 
the Harborough was not of those 
who generally- come back from the 
holidays sublimely- forgetful of what 
has been taught them last term. 

So Mr. Dean sat down, gave a 
hitch to his gown, and cast an ey-e 
full of purpose over Form III. 
Ah, there, in its usual comer 


away from the window, was that 
studious, straw-coloured head for 
which he was looking, bent already 
devotedly over his book. 

“ Now,” he announced, “ we shall 
not want our books today-. We’ll 
enjoy this afternoon in refreshing 
our memories. Smith, we’ll start 
with you. What is a watershed ? ” 

The straw-coloured head did not 
raise its eyes from the desk ; no 
answer from its pursed lips pro¬ 
faned the rapt silence. 

“ Did you hear me, Smith ? 
What is a watershed ? ” 

A dull voice answered : “ Sir, a 
shed y-ou shove water in.” 

“ Not exactly,” returned Mr. 
Dean, with a little frown. ” And, 
Smith, I wish you'd look at me 
when you’re answering. Pull your¬ 
self together. Listen 1 What can 
y-ou tell us about the Gulf Stream ? ” 

“ Nothing, sir,” a wooden voice 
replied truthfully. 

And with this the top of the 
straw-coloured head disappeared, 
and instead Mr. Dean was confront¬ 
ing a dismal face, which returned his 
astonished stare with a pained, 
aggrieved look, “ Sir," lugubrious 
accents backed up the look, ” I 
never was any- good at the Gulf 
Stream, sir.” 

Drop the curtain on Mr. Dean’s 
stupefaction while John Andrew 
rose to his feet to make plain his 
perfidy. You have got to drop it 
perforce on Mr. Dean's feelings, 
which neither tongue nor pencil 
could ever depict. Oh, drop the 
curtain quickly, before he recovers. 

If you like y-ou can raise it pre¬ 
sently on the Head’s study. You 
will find the Head himself and Mr. 
Dean there. Also you will find 
Fruppeny, drawn from his hiding. 
On the other side of the jbom 
observe that old gentleman with a 
gentle face but very old clothes. 
Close beside him, with one hand on 
the back cf his chair, there is stand¬ 
ing, straight as a poker, a bright¬ 
eyed old lady, whose other hand, in 
thejwhitest of white fabric gloves, is 
resting on John Andrew’s shoulder. 

It looks as if the Head had been 
speaking for some little time, for 
your curtain has caught him in the 
middle of a sentence. 

“ So both of them must be 
punished—that goes without saying. 
After that it’s a matter for the 
parents on both sides—for our 
Smith’s guardian, that is, and the 
other Smith’s father.” 

It was Miss Meggs who responded: 

“ And you’ll be glad to know that 
before he left me last Friday- your 
Smith wrote to his father making a 
clean breast of every-thing.” 

The Head gave Miss Meggs a 
thoughtful, approving gaze, and 
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articulated “ Stout fellow 1 ” under 
his breath. And immediately, he 
blushed a most furious red. So 
whether, his muttered tribute was 
meant for Fruppeny, or whether it 
was actually meant for Miss Meggs 
(and who ever heard of a lady being 
called a stout fellow ?) remains an 
open question to this very day-. 

Recovering himself, he said to 
Miss Meggs, who smiled slightly-: 

“ You say that my Smith wrote 
to his father 1 You mean your 
Smith, not my Smith.” 

“ Your Smith has no father,” 
Miss Meggs said, still smiling. 

“ My Smith-" began the 

Head ; then threw up his hands. 
“ Mr. Meggs,” he cried, ” is he 
your Smith or my Smith ? ” 

” The Smith you’ve got is my 
Smith,” breathed the old gentleman. 

" Oh, is he?" cried the Head. 
” Oh, is he, my friend ? Whether 
the lad by rights is your Smith 
or my Smith you can’t seriously 
suppose that I’ll let him go ? You 
don’t imagine I’ll part with the man 
who’s going to win the Harborough 
for us ? Not much 1 Not I 1 I’ll 
keep him here, fees or no fees 1 ” 

“ I felt all along that you would,” 
came a calm, composed voice. Miss 
Meggs had opened her reticule as 
she spoke. " Feeling confident that 
y-ou would, I wrote to Smith’s father 
and asked him what he would 
answer if you proposed it. See, here 
is his reply. He'll be only too glad.” 

The Head read the letter she 
passed him. 

“ Oh, splendid 1 ” he cried. 

And Fruppeny was beaming all 
over his face. 

Then did the Head reflectively 
study- John Andrew, who responded 
with the pick of all his dreary 
expressions. 

“ You've been a long time finding 
your way to St. Quentin’s, but 
better late than never," remarked 
the Head. 

“ Yes, sir,” murmured the late¬ 
comer, stifling a sigh. 

" Well, cheer up ! You are sent 
here, and here you are. Mr. Meggs, 
you agree that he must stay here? ” 

No word from the old gentleman 
in the chair, 

“ We must see,” said the Head 
to John Andrew, whose face was a 
blank now ; “ wc must see what 
we can make of y-ou at St. Quentin’s. 
Trust us to brighten y-ou up 1 ’’ The 
Head turned to Mr. Meggs again, 
very' briskly-. 

So that’s settled, Mr. Meggs ; 
that’s settled 1 ” he cried. “ We’ll 
send along for his clothes. The lad 
stays here with me.” 

The old gentleman had been 
sitting with lowered head, but at 
this he lifted that lowered head 
ever so little. 

" I—I—suppose so," he assented, 
in a queer tone. 

Whereupon he became aware of 
a hard, bony' hand which was 
surreptitiously pressing against his 
knee, and John Andrew, who had 
taken a step forward with one arm 
stretched befpre him in queerest 
fashion, lifted up his voice and 
addressed the Head. 

“ Sir, once a prefect, alway-s a 
prefect,” said he. He drew his arm 
in and gave his chest a ridiculous 
pat. “ So thank you tremendously, 
sir, but I stay at St. Quenten. 
I’m perfectly sure, sir, that my 
guardian will agree.” 

Old Maggy-’s head shot up and 
nodded most briskly. Which caused 
the Head to stare very hard at John 
Andrew, as though he were taking 
stock of him for the first time. 

“ Stout fellow ! ” 

There 1 It had come again 1 
Twice on that one afternoon 1 Shock¬ 
ing slang from the most august 
personage in the room 1 

The “ stout fellow’s ” lips moved, 
but no one quite caught yvhat they 
said, though it sounded like : 
“ As if a- chap could desert that 
jolly old brass 1 ” 

A tin of brass polish was peeping 
out of his pocket 1 

THE END 


Who Was He? 

One Who Knew All 
Learning 

\To man can know now one- 
’ tenth of the learning pre¬ 
served in books ; but once there 
lived in England a man who pro¬ 
bably knew all the book-learning 
that then existed in the country-. 

He got this great learning in 
a very simple way. He did not 
travel, but lived all his life in 
one neighbourhood, mostly in 
one place. The books came to 
him. Of course it was in the 
days when learning was linked 
with religion, and all studious 
men lived in monasteries. 

In the county of Durham two 
monasteries had been founded a 
few- miles apart and were under 
the same abbot, Benedict Biscop. 
This good man, who had a very- 
wide influence in his day, col¬ 
lected at his monasteries all the 
books he could find in any 
languages. To his care a boy, 
aged seven, was committed that 
he might be brought up and 
trained to understand all that 
the abbot’s library contained. 

About that boy the world 
knows nothing that is not en¬ 
tirely good. From him our 
country received almost all the 
knowledge we have of its early 
history-. His own life he has told 
us most completely in this 
single sentence: “I have spent 
the whole of my life in that 
monastery, devoting all my 
pains to the study of the Scrip¬ 
tures ; and amid the observance of 
monastic discipline and the daily- 
charge of singing in the church it 
has ever been my delight to 
learn or teach or write.” 

We must not interpret too 
narrowly his statement that he 
lived all his life in one place. He 
meant that it was his home. 
From it he went, we know, as far 
north as the priory on Holy 
Island, and as far south as the 
city of York. Over this district 
Christianity had become strong, 
and as this boy grew he was the 
leader of its learning in England, 
and indeed in all northern 
Europe. Men came from afar to 
partake of his learning. 

His writings consisted of com¬ 
ments on the Scriptures, based on 
what the early- Christian Fathers 
had written ; the story of the 
monasteries he lived in, and of 
the spread of Christianity in the 
North ; and, most of all, the his¬ 
tory of England as far as he could 
gather it from books and records 
and the traditions that lived on 
in the memory of the old people. 

The good man also translated 
parts of the Bible into the English 
tongue. All 
the world has 
honoured him, 
and he now 
has an adjec¬ 
tive added to 
Iiis name that 
might make 
us suppose he 
died very- old. 
But he was only sixty-three. 
Here is his portrait. • Who washe ? 
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The Stars Come Forth to Hear the CMhusic of the Sea 



Df MERRYMAN 

A man went into a bookshop in a 
small town and said : 

“ I want Horace Walpole’s 
Letters, please.” 

“ The post-office is on the op¬ 
posite side of the street, sir,” 
replied the new assistant. 

0-0 0 
A Wonderful Country 

The name of a certain European 
country is spelled with eleven 
letters, and from, these letters it is 
possible to make up at least 
twenty-five other words, such as : 

East, west, land, sea, air, water, 
stand; sit, slate, tile, new, stale, 
late, rise, slide, wander, winter, 
near, dates, dirt, slander, steal, 
rates, alter, write. 

When you have found the name 
of the country no doubt you will 
be able to make other words. 

Solution next week 

0 m s 

Another Appeal to Litterers 
This notice is said to be fixed 
on the public seats in a certain 
town in Scotland: 

0 , you who come here as a sitter, 
We beseech you to clear up your 
litter— 

Torn papers and scraps, 

Orange peel, choc’late wraps— 
Lest the feeling against you be 
bitter. 

a 0 0 

Do You Live at Goole ? 

(3 cole is an old English word 
meaning a small stream or 
ditch, and the name is no doubt a 
reference to the situation of the 
town in its earliest days. 

0 0 0 

Why are so few horses required in 
the Isle of Wight ? 

Because many people preferCowes 
to Ryde. 

0 0 0 

Taxis and Telephones 
A girl from a little village in a 
remote country district took a 
situation as a housemaid in a big 
city. In her first letter home she 
wrote : 

“There are many wonderful 
things here, Mother. None of the 
cabs has horses, and often I have 
seen the lady of the house talking to 
herself through a candlestick in 
the hall.” 

0 0 0 

A Picture Puzzle 



■When you have found the names of the 
objects shown in these pictures, take two 
consecutive letters from each word, and 
these pairs of letters, arranged in their 
proper order, will spell the name of a large 
animal that lives in Africa and Asia. Can 
you find out what it is ? Solution next week 

0 0 0 

Why is a good lettuce the most 
amiable of vegetables ? 
Because it is all heart. 

0 0 0 

What Did Baby Want ? 

“ JyjY baby brother cried for an 
hour last night.”.. 

“ I suppose he wasn’t allowed to 
have it ? ” 

“ Have what ? ” 

“ The hour.” 


Why are artists who send their 
pictures to the Royal Academy 
like washerwomen ? 

Because they are never satisfied 
till their work is hung on the line. 

0 0 0 
A Narrow Escape 



Exclaimed bewildered Snap. 
And Snip replied, “ Indeed it was 
An arrow shave, old chap 1 ” 


0 0 0 
What Am I ? 

J’M in the lemming and also in 
mouse, 

I’m in the mansion and also in 
house, 

I’m in the ulster and also in rug, 
I’m in the shaking and also in shrug, 
I’m in the beetle and also in bee, 
I’m in the flower-pot and also in 
tree, 

I’m in the treadle and also in strap, 
I’m in the ground-plan and also in 
map, 

I’m in the topknot and also in plait; 
When thieves are busy I’m put on 

. . the mat. Answer next week 

000 
He Did Not Wait 

A pompous man stalked into an 
office and demanded to see the 
manager. 

“ I am sorry but he is not here, 
sir,” replied a clerk. “ Is there any¬ 
thing I can do for you ? ” 

“ No,” snapped the visitor rudely. 
“ I never deal with underlings. I 
will wait until the manager returns.” 

“ Very well, sir. Kindly take a 
seat,” said the clerk ; and went on 
with his work. 

About an hour later the man 
became impatient and said : 

“ How much longer do you think 
the manager will be ? ” 

“ Nearly a fortnight, sir,” was 
the reply. “ He went away for his 
holiday this week.” 

0 0 0 

Worth a Small Reward 
There was a young man of Car¬ 
lisle 

Who-vaulted right over\a stile, 
Then he passed round the. hat, 
For a feat such as that 
For nothing, is hardly worth while. 

0 0 0 

An Elusive Thing 

The Sun, the Sun is my delight ; 

I shun a gloomy day, 

Though I am often seen at night 
To dart across the way. 
Sometimes you see me climb a wall, 
As nimble as a cat; • 

Then down into a pit I fall, 

Like any frightened rat. 

Catch me who can—woman or 
man— ■ 

None has succeeded who after me 

ran. Answer next week 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Bo Yon Know Me ? Patience 
A Picture Puzzle 

The objects in the picture were 
pencil, earring, combs, buoy, nut; and 
from these words we make up lemon, 
pansy, onion. 

A Charade. Wortll-less 
A Pozzle in Ebyme. Dr. Merryman 


Jacko Cleans the Windows 

J acko had always thought it must be rather fun to 'be a 
window - cleaner. It couldn’t be very hard work, he 
imagined, and it was a splendid opportunity of seeing what was 
going on inside other people’s houses ! 

1 One day he waited till Mrs. Jacko went out, and then he seized 
a bucket and dusters and started off down the street. 

But nobody took any notice of him, so he hit on the plan 
of calling out at the top of his voice: " Windows cleaned 
cheaply and reliably,” which he thought sounded rather grand. 

It certainly had some effect, for the baker ran out into the 
street and asked-Jacko to clean his window. 

- Jacko was delighted. He thought there ought to be some cakes 
in that window worth sampling ! But the window was empty ! 

“ I’ve moved everything out of your way,” said the baker, and 
be couldn’t make out why Jacko didn’t seem grateful. 

Jacko was trotting off home in disgust when an old lady opened 
her door and beckoned to him. 

3 “ You’re just the person I’m after,” she cried. “ All my 

windows want cleaning.” 

" Right you are, ma’am,” said Jacko, beaming all over his 
face. " I’ll start with the larder.” 

The old lady seemed rather surprised at this. She took 
Jacko upstairs and told him to start on the skylight. 

Jacko wasn’t at all keen on starting on the skylight; but, 
4 as the old lady went off and left him to his own devices, he had a 
splendid opportunity of exploring the top of the house. 


6 



“ I’ve moved everything out of your way,” said the baker 


7 


8 


But there wasn’t anything at all exciting to be seen, and he 
came to the conclusion that window-cleaning wasn’t much of a 
job after all. It certainly wasn’t an easy one. 

“ I suppose I’d better do the outsides, too,” he said to himself. 

And he rushed out of the front door and began rubbing away 
at one of the windows. 

It happened to be the best parlour, where the old lady was 
entertaining a caller ; and, when Jacko appeared at the window, 
the visitor gave a big jump. 

“ Don’t be frightened, my dear,” said the old lady. “ It’s 
only the window-cleaner.” 

But the visitor was really dreadfully upset. And no wonder ! 
It was the -window-cleaner’s mother ! 
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The paragraph on the right is a French 

I Don’t Know 

When Lord Kitchener was 
surveying in Palestine, as a 
young officer, he started one 
morning from a small village 
with a guide-interpreter. He 
carefully put down the name 
of the village which the man 
gave him, and they rode on to 
the next village. Kitchener 
“ plotted ” this ; and then asked 
his guide the name. He gave 
exactly the same name- as the 
last. However, thinking the 
villages 1 formed a group. 
Kitchener filled it in, and 
moved on to a third hamlet. 
Presently the guide informed 
him that this bore the very’ 
same name. 

“ But,’’ Kitchener would say 
when telling the tale, “ that 
was too much of a joke, and I 
shouted at him ; when, to my 
amusement, I discovered the man 
had merely used a word which, 
translated, means I don’t know." 


translation of the paragraph on the left 

Je ne sais pas 

Lorsque Lord Kitchener 
arpentait la Palestine, au temps 
ou il n’etait qu’un jeune officier, 
il partit un matin d’un petit 
village, accompagne d’un guide- 
interprete. Il inscrivit soigneuse- 
ment le nom du village, fourni 
par son guide, et tous deux se 
rendirent a cheval au prochain 
village. Kitchener le “ repfira ” 
et en demanda le nom a son 
guide. Celui-ci repeta le nom 
qu’il avait donne precedemment. 
Toutefois, supposant que ces 
villages formaient un seul groupe. 
Kitchener l’inscrivit et se rendit 
a un troisieme hameau. Le 
guide lui apprit que cette 
focalite portait le meme nom. 

“ Mais,” disait Kitchener en 
racontant l’anecdote, “ e’en etait 
trop, et je lui parlai vertement; 
alors a mon grand divertisse¬ 
ment, je decouvris que l’homme 
avait simplement fait usage 
d’un mot qui, traduit, veut dire 
Je ne sais pas." 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The Twins’ Holiday 

j\ /[ummy was very sad when she 
told The Twins that they 
could not have a holiday this 
year. Daddy’had been ill, and 
all the money he had saved for 
holidays had to go to the doctor. 1 

The Twins were sad, too,, r 
because all the children at; 
school were talking about the 
country and the seaside, and it' 
seemed such a pity that they, 
would have to stay at home. 

Then one morning, early in 
the holidays, the carrier stopped' 
at their door and gave a loud' 
rat-tat 

“Something for The Twins,” 
he said with a smile. 

And he dragged in two sacks, 
ever so big and ever so heavy, 
and each sack was tied with a 
rope. Fixed to the rope of each 
sack was a bright blue bucket 
and a fine wooden spade, and 
there was a note in one of the 
buckets which read, “ I hope 
you will have a nice time at'the 
seaside, from Uncle.” 

“ But we are not going to 
the seaside,” Toby said. 

“ And whatever can be 
inside ? ” cried Jean. 

“ Why the sacks are full of 
sand ! " said Daddy. “ I see. 
Uncle means you to have a sea¬ 
side holiday in your own garden. 
What a fine idea! ” 

Daddy and the .carrier 
dragged the sacks into the 
garden and emptied them in a 
corner by the rockery. 

And what games The Twins 
had with the load of golden 
sand! Mummy let them have a 
can of water to make little 
rivers, and they built bridges 
and houses and castles, and had 
such fun. 

Early’ one morning, right on 
top of a fine castle that Toby 
had built, they found a dear 
little field-mouse, looking at 
them with his bright, twinkling 
eyes, and though he seemed shy 



at first he soon became friendly, 
when they gave him crumbs. 

Every night after that The 
Twins left crumbs and a little, 
cup of water by the sand heap,' 
and every? day Micky the mouse! 
paid them a visit. 

“ Just fancy ! ” . said Jean 
one day; “ if we had gone to; 
the real seaside we should never 
have known Micky.”- 
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WIRELESS PARASOLS • LAND CRAB AT THE ZOO • DINING CAR REFRIGERATORS 



Behind the Scenes at a Horse Show^-During 
the recent horse show at Bath this little girl 
was photographed while she was giving a 
drink of water to her beautiful white horse 



Boating on the Sands—A few little holiday-makers are still to be found at the seaside, 
and in this picture wo see a party driving a pony along the sands at Bognor, Their 
carriage is simply a small boat on wheels, and with its springs and rubber tyres it run9 
as smoothly a9 if it were afloat, so that its passengers had a most enjoyable ride 



Nature’s Tool—The head of the Fuller's 
Teasel is covered with spikes, and is still used 
in the process of finishing cloth. No machine 
can replace it. Here we see a bunch of heads 




A Dangerous Turtle at the Zoo—This snapping turtle at 
the London Zoo has a long neck which it suddenly 
shoots out, and it then makes a fierce snap with its jaw3 


Strange Friends at Play—At Thornton Heath, in Surrey, 
an Alsatian wolfhound and a chicken have become great 
friends, and often enjoy a romp together, as seen here 



A New Arrival at the Zoo—This land crab from Gambia, 
West Africa, has just been presented to the London Zoo, 
and in the picture he is seen exploring his new home 


Wireless Parasols in Japan—Parasols with little wireless receiving- 
sets in the handles are now being used In Japan, and here we see 
two Japanese girls listening to broadcast music in a Tokyo park 


A Study in Stripes—When a little boy In a striped Jersey 
visited the Zoo the other day he was introduced to a zebra, 
and here we see them very interested in one another 



Cold Storage in Restaurant Cars—The L.N.E. Railway is equipping its restaurant cars with 
refrigerators, and this picture shows the power plant, which is driven by the carriage wheels 





Measuring London’s [Rainfall—In the early days of this month millions of tons of rain fell 
on London, and an official at the Meteorological Office is here seen reading a rain-gauge 


THE TREES THAT LOOK AT GOD ALL DAY-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR OCTOBER 
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